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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 


The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied by everyone in business. 


This plan affords a complete executive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 

100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 
explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 

100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
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A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 


Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 


available at all times. 
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PROVIDING PRODUCTIVE WORKING 
CONDITIONS 
Part I 
Hovusine THE OFrice Force 


KEEPING in mind the office routines and services 

Ke and how they facilitate profitable operation and 

control of a business, as covered in preceding 

executive manuals, we are now ready to consider the 

broader problems of office organization and manage- 
ment. 

First among these broader problems let us consider the 
important matter of providing working conditions that 
are favorable to productive effort. We shall be guided 
by the fact that— 

In planning office working conditions, the basic 
objective is that of obtaining conditions which help 
to make productive effort voluntary and willing, and 
not forced. 

The bad effect of a poorly planned office upon the pro- 
ductive effort of an office force is illustrated by the results 
of conditions that recently obtained in one of the large 
Governmental departments at Washington. Desks and 
machines were crowded together; aisle space was inade- 
quate. No thought was given to planning logically the 
flow of work from one group of workers to another; con- 
sequently, there was much lost motion. Filing cabinets 
were scattered about inconveniently, some of them ob- 
structing the light and impeding the circulation of air. 
Failure to provide the right kind of connections for elec- 
tric-power machines caused frequent short circuiting with 
damage to the machines. Both illumination and ventila- 
tion were poor, and the office was nearly always full of 


noise and confusion. 
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Under such conditions there was obviously little, if 


any, incentive to productive effort. It was necessary to 


have a night force of about fifty employes in order to 
keep up with the work. 


Then a man who understood and could apply the prin- 
ciples that underlie efficient office organization and man- 
agement was placed in charge of this office. He first 
secured additional space. Then he rearranged the layout 
of departments. Ample aisle space was provided about 
desks, filing cabinets, and machines. Desks were arranged 
to permit a straight-line movement of work. Adequate 
illumination and ventilation were provided. Special con- 
sideration was given to the problem of lessening the 
noises of the office, such as providing inclosed space for 
noisy machines. 


As a result of these improved conditions, the produc- 
tion of the regular force of office workers increased so 
much that it soon become possible to handle an increased 
amount of work with fewer office employes, and the night 
shift was no longer necessary. 


The Location of the Office. The office should, of course, 
be so located and housed as to enable it to be of greatest 
service to the business as a whole. This is not always an 
easy problem to handle. It is sometimes a difficult ques- 
tion, for example, as to whether or not the office should 
be located at the factory or in some other location more 
convenient for buying or selling or other contacts, or 
where the building is better suited for productive work- 
ing conditions in the office. In many cases, it has been 
found that— 

Joint occupancy of a building by both factory and 
office may create conditions unfavorable to the effi 
cient operation of the office. 

A building constructed for factory purposes is often 
not well adapted to the needs of the office force. The 
construction and arrangement and the working environ- 


— 
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ment are seldom as advantageous as tho the office were 
located apart from the factory. 

Noises, odors, vibration caused by heavy machinery, 
and different hours of work per day are some of the con- 
siderations that weigh heavily in favor of locating the 
general offices away from the factory, or at least of having 
separate buildings for factory and office. 


An office located in a factory district may be for that 
reason greatly handicapped in securing capable office 
help; or a large office located in a very small town may 
-be likewise handicapped. This is one of the principal 
reasons why many large industrial concerns located in 
small towns or in the factory districts of large towns 
have their general offices located either in larger towns 
or in an office-building district of the town away from the 
factory. 

Even tho the main office is located apart from the fac- 
tory, there is need, of course, of certain departmental 
offices at the factory. These factory offices and the gen- 
eral office, and any branch offices should, however, be 
under the supervision of one general office manager. One 
of his important problems is the standardization of office 
routines in all offices for the purpose of establishing effi- 
-elent control of office activities thruout the business. 


How Rent Influences Location. The amount of rent that 
must be paid for office space is often a decisive factor for 
or against a certain location. Even tho a company may 
be well able to pay a relatively high price for office space, 
or have its own office building located on ground of very 
high value, it should nevertheless apply the principle 
which tells us that— 

A primary objective in locating the office (or any 
other division of the business) is to secure the mini- 
mum rental consistent with efficient office service as 
influenced by location. 

Where the office must be accessible to the public or 
where prestige is a factor, it may be advisable to place 
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the office in the high-rent location in order to gain that 
prestige or accessibility. But care must be exercised not 
to place too high a value on prestige as gained by the 
location of the office. Securing good office workers and 
productive working conditions are more often considera- 
tions that warrant the paying of high rent, if a high-rent 
location is necessary to secure them. 





Figure 1. Many businesses in which the efficiency of the office is a 

factor of controlling importance are moving from congested, high- 

rent, down-town buildings to more spacious quarters a little farther 

out where air, sunshine, and ample room make working conditions 

better. The Illinois Life Insurance Company has recently moved 
its Chicago office from the Loop to this new home. 


Businesses that do not, for special reasons, have to 
locate their offices in high-rent districts are not as well 
managed as they should be if their offices are thus lo- 
cated. This fact is now generally recognized. Insurance 
companies, for example, once given to the erection of 
large office buildings in the heart of a city, are coming to 
build, in increasing numbers, in the less densely popu- 
lated districts, where to the advantage of low rent are 
added better light and cleaner and fresher air. Accessi- 
bidity may not be as important to them as productive 
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working conditions and low rental. This, of course, is 
true only in certain lines of business. Many banks, for 
example, must be located near "the center of the business 
activities they serve. 


Location as Influenced by Employes’ Convenience. In 
locating an office, the convenience and general welfare 
of employes are always important considerations. In 
fact, it is essential that the office be so located as to be 
easily accessible to a sufficient number of office workers 
to meet both present and future demands. 


In handling this consideration, it is often well to have 
a map of the city or locality zoned according to the num- 
ber and the character of people who live within the vari- 
ous zones. The routes of street railways and other means 
of transportation should also be shown on this map, and 
the quality of the transportation service ascertained. 
That is one practical way of determining the comparative 
value of different locations in the larger cities with re- 
spect to employes’ convenience. 

Employes’ convenience should be among the impor- 
tant considerations in choosing a location. Its impor- 
tance is gauged largely by the effect upon the cost of 
maintaining an efficient personnel. 

Considerations as to employes’ welfare include also 
such matters as proximity of large buildings which shut 
out light or prevent good ventilation, the number and 
character of restaurants or cafeterias convenient to the 
office, the supply of drinking water, fire protection, etc. 


Ownership, Exclusive or Joint Occupancy. Allied to the 
location problem is the question as to whether it is bet- 
ter to own the building that houses the office or to rent; 
also the question of exclusive or joint occupancy—that 
is, shall the office be housed in a building where there 
are other offices or shall it occupy all of one building? 


Where an office is large enough to fill up one available 
building that is well located and otherwise well suited 
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for the purpose, and particularly where a building is con- 
structed to house the office, there are several important 
advantages in ownership and in exclusive occupancy. 
Ownership of the building that houses the office gives 
prestige to the business in the eye of the public and of 
the employes, especially so if the building bears the com- 
pany’s name. This is true even tho part of the building 
. may be rented out to other companies. 

Employes share with management the pride of owner- 

ship of an attractive and serviceable building; it is 

a factor in attracting and holding efficient workers. 

Many operating advantages accrue when a company 
builds its own building. Its building can be designed and 
constructed to meet the particular needs of the business. 
Alterations are easier to put thru when a business builds 
or buys the building it occupies. Better provisions can 
be made for future expansion. 


Precautions must be taken, when building or buying, 

that the future value of the real estate and the building 
‘will not rapidly deteriorate. The location should be the 
kind that will improve in future years. Furthermore, 
precautions must be taken against providing too much as 
well as too little floor space, too beautiful or too poor a 
structure, and so on. The main point is that— 

When a business buys or builds its own office build- 

ing, it must carefully estimate the probable future 

value of the property investment. 

Real estate values are, as a rule, constantly changing 
for better or worse. It is usually wise to locate where the 
ground value will be sure to increase for a long period of 
time. In building its own building, a business goes into 
the real estate business to that extent; there is always a 
speculative risk to be incurred. 


When building in a location favorable for renting some 
of the space to other business concerns, it may be well to 
provide liberally for expansion. Surplus space can be 
leased pending the need of it as the business expands. 
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Only as much space as needed for efficient operation 
should be used from year to year. The use of more space 
than necessary is a constant temptation to overequip and 
overman the office. 

_ It is apparent that many of the factors considered in 
handling the problem of housing the office also apply in- 
providing space for all other parts of a business. It is 
also apparent that many of the principles applied in 
planning the building or buildings and the layout for a 
factory, as previously covered in Executive Manual 35, 
also apply in planning the housing and layout of the 
office. 


Planning the Office Building. In planning the office 
building, management must look carefully to its present 
needs for space and to its needs in the immediate future; 
it must look forward to permanent growth, as previously 
suggested. 

Estimates of space requirements should be based 
upon a careful analysis of departmental activities, of 
probable expansion, and of new activities that are 
developing or are likely to develop. 

In the case of a rapidly growing business, allowance 
for gradually doubling or even trebling the amount of 
floor space used by the office is often desirable. 

Wherever possible, estimating the space requirements’ 
should be assigned to engineers or executives trained in 
the collection and utilization of all the facts that enter 
into this problem. The individual department chiefs 
should give their estimates of present and future space 
requirements in vriting. These departmental and divi- 
sional requirements should be checked and approved by 
engineers or experts who have thoroly analyzed the whole 
problem. 

In other words, the space problem in adequately hous- 
ing the office (or any other part of a business) is of suf- 
ficient importance as a factor in the efficient operation of 
the business to warrant scientific handling. And by 
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“scientific handling” is meant accurate and complete 
analysis of all the essential factors to be considered, exact 
weighing of the facts, complete consideration of all ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that will accrue as the result 
of each proposed course of action—in short, the ruling 
out of all guesswork. 


The Need for Flexibility of Design. To meet the space 
requirements that arise from changes in the office organi- 
zation and layout, flexibility of design is required. The 
basic structural plan of the building that houses the 
office must be such as to permit such flexibility. 


For example, in the matter of the supporting columns, 
heavier and fewer columns are usually preferable to 
lighter and more numerous columns. The fewer imped- 
ing columns there are, the more readily does the floor 
space lend itself to flexibility in arranging desks and other 
office equipment. The “bay’—that is, the space between 
four columns—forms a unit of layout. The columns 
should, so far as possible, be placed with a view toward 
convenient arrangement of desks within the bays.. 


The kinds of walls and partitions used and the appor- 
tionment of private offices also, of course, have a bearing 
upon flexibility of arrangement. The fewer partitions, 
particularly partitions of lath and plaster, the easier it 
will be to alter the office arrangement to meet changing 
conditions. A practical working rule is to have as few 
partitions as possible, and, wherever feasible, to have 
them constructed of wood and glass with a view toward 
ease in changing them. 


It is usually advisable to limit private offices to the 
use of the more important executives and officers. By 
supplying private offices too generously, management 
often makes adjustability difficult. A special room of 
rooms may be set aside for conference use by those who 
do not have private offices, thus lessening the number of 
private offices to be supplied. 
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Changes in the size of the office force, in its organi- 
zation, and in methods of handling the work are 
easier to make when the design and arrangement of 
the office .are flexible. 

The original building design should provide plenty of 
convenient wiring and connections for power-driven de- 
vices, such as wall clocks, burglar and fire alarms, signal 
systems, telephones, and all means of interior communi- 
cation. Underfloor conduits running to floor boxes placed 
at regular intervals afford a means of wiring and rewiring 
without tearing up flooring or wall boards. Baseboards 
constructed with concealed runways are an aid to high 
and low tension wiring in the vicinity of the walls. With 
wooden floors, boards can be removed and wires drawn 
from the terminal boxes. 


Thus it is by giving careful attention to details that 
office design is rendered flexible. 


The Layout of Service Features. Great care is needed 
in determining the location of rest rooms, locker rooms, 
wash rooms, janitor’s sinks, drinking fountains, cafeteria, 
and all other service features, for once located, many of 
these service features can be changed only with consider- 
able difficulty and expense. 


The preceding emphasis on a flexible structure must 
not lead us to think that frequent changes in the layout 
of an office are desirable. Changes in layout should never 
be made unless they are known to be necessary—unless 
it will undoubtedly pay to make them. 

The original layout of an office should be designed 
with a view toward avoiding future changes, while 
at the same time providing flexibility for expansion 
and other necessary changes. 

Rest rooms and wash rooms should be located at points 
which will make a minimum amount of travel to and 
from the regular work spaces necessary. Drinking foun- 
tains should be located at frequent intervals. Stairways 

and elevator shafts should be at points which will reduce 
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to a minimum the average distance walked in getting to 
and from departments. 
In locating the service features of an office, the main 
consideration is convenience. 

The convenient location for such service departments 
as stock and supply rooms is on the first floor at the rear, 
where they will open upon platforms provided for un- 
loading trucks and other conveyances. 


The Problem of Providing Natural Light. In choosing a 
site on which to build, a company is able to deal with the 
problem of natural lighting at its source. The ideal office 
building is one in which light may be obtained from all 
sides. 


The building best adapted to natural lighting is rec- 
tangular in shape and not over eighty feet in width, so 
placed that one of the long sides of the rectangle is ex- 
posed to the north light, which is most satisfactory for 
clerical work. A building of two wings with each wing 
not over eighty feet in width is preferable to a square 
building with an inclosed court. If there is an inside 
court, its wall should be painted white to reflect the light. — 
But care must be taken that the reflected light does not 
produce an irritating glare. 


Many of the practical points on lighting a factory, as 
covered previously in Executive Manual 35, apply with 
equal force in handling the lighting problem of an office. 
For example, the insertion of a section of prismatic glass 
in the upper part of windows will project the daylight 
to a greater depth into the room; and the importance of 
keeping windows clean should not be ignored. 


The color of interior walls and ceilings and the finish of 
furniture and woodwork are important factors in the 
reflection of light. The ceilings should be of a light color, 
preferably flat white, and the walls a light creamy yellow. 
With the use of partitions of wood and clear glass, the 
light will carry thru to inner office spaces. 
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In much office work there is a greater eyestrain than 
in factory work. But in all kinds of work, it is well to 
remember that— 

It pays to provide as much daylight as possible— 
without glare. 

Efficient Artificial Lighting. Good light is so important 
in providing productive working conditions that it is well 
again to recall the fact that there are three methods of 
artificial lighting: direct, indirect, and semi-indirect. In 
direct lighting, the rays of light radiate directly from the 
light source. Since the bulb or light source is exposed or 
only slightly shaded, glare and deep shadows result. In 
full indirect lighting, the light source is completely 





Figure 2. An office floor which is easily adjusted to new conditions. 
Notice the uniform lighting, both daylight and artificial, and the 
distance between columns. Notice also that the partitions of the 
private office and of the rest room seen in the distance do not in- 
terfere with ventilation, and are removable. The office layout 
shown is excellent. The stenographers are grouped together and 
yet are near the men whose dictation they take. The head stenog- 
rapher (shown in the foreground) has a direct view of the entire 
department. 
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shaded and all illumination is diffused from the ceiling. 
This form has two drawbacks, but they are not serious. 
First, since employes cannot see the light source, they 
may feel that they are not getting enough light; and, 
second, the consumption of electric current is high be- 
cause of loss of light rays by absorption in the ceiling. 


In semi-indirect lighting, some of the light passes down 
- thru the globe directly, producing a soft light without 
glare, while the rest of the light is directed to the ceiling 
where it is reflected back to the working surfaces. This 
method usually produces a pleasing diffusion of light, 
relieves the eyes of the strain of direct lighting, and elimi- 
nates deep shadows. It is usually considered to be most 
satisfactory. The employe feels that he is getting plenty 
of light, and the consumption of current is less than in 
full indirect lighting. 


The lighting fixtures should be spaced so that an office 
will receive light from a number of directions, thereby 
diffusing the shadows of the workers, of columns, of 
furniture, or of other objects in the office. The larger the 
area of the reflecting plane, the softer the shadow will be. 
Indirect and semi-indirect systems give the softest light 
and the least amount of shadow, because the ceiling is 
largely the reflecting surface. Instead of coming from a 
small, concentrated area, the light comes from a broad 
surface. 


IJumination should be uniform thruout the office. The 
lighting fixtures should be spaced at regular distances. If 
the ceiling is relatively low—about nine or ten feet or 
less—the fixtures should be closer together, using bulbs 
of smaller candlepower, than where ceilings are higher. 
The higher the ceiling, the stronger and fewer the lights 
—that is the practical rule. 


The main objectives aimed at in artificial lighting are 
freedom from glare without total concealment of 
light source, absence of shadows, and uniform dif- 
fusion of light. 
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Electric-light bulbs gradually decrease in strength. The 
normal life of a nitrogen lamp is about 1,000 hours. Thus 
a method of measuring light intensity is desirable. In- 
struments for measuring light intensity, such as the 
foot-candle meter and the photometer, can be used ad- 
vantageously by most offices. A systematic schedule for 
replacing light bulbs as they lose strength should be 
established. 


The intensity of illumination required at all office 
production points should be maintained. 


Heating and Ventilating the Office. In handling the 
problem of heating and ventilating the office to best 
advantage, we cannot depend as much upon the counsel 
of specialists as in the case of lighting. There is more 
difference of opinion. 


For several years emphasis was placed upon humidity 
and filtration of air. Complex and highly expensive 
ventilating systems were devised by which the air is 
washed, heated or cooled to the temperature desired, and 
moistened. Thru ridding the air of impurities and mak- 
ing it sufficiently moist to avoid causing a dryness of the 
membranes of the nose and throat, it was felt that the 
‘health of employes would be safeguarded. 


But more recent investigations indicate that tempera- 
ture rather than humidity is the factor chiefly to be 
watched. The most exhaustive and authentic of these 
investigations was recently completed by the New York 
State Commission on Ventilating. The commission report 
contains the following facts: 

The first and foremost condition to be avoided is an exces- 

sively high temperature. Even slight overheating (24° C. or 

75° F.) produces the following harmful results: 

1. An increased body temperature, an increased rate of 
heartbeat, and a marked decrease in vasomotor nerve 
tone. 

2. A slight but definite increase in the rate of respiration. 

3. A considerable decrease in. the amount of physical work 
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performed—a decrease amounting to 15 per cent: at 24° C. 
or 75° F., and a 28 per cent decrease at 30° C. or 86° F. 


4. A markedly abnormal reaction of the mucous membrane 
of the nose, leading ultimately to chronic atrophic rhinitis. 
When followed by a chill, it produces a moist and dis- 
tended condition of the membrane, calculated to favor 
bacterial invasion. 
A temperature from 68° to 70° F. seems the best 
suited to office workers. 


When properly regulated, window ventilation will often 
prove satisfactory. But there are defects in this method, 
particularly in cold weather, thru draughts and uneven- 
ness of temperature. 


One effective window-ventilating arrangement consists 
of slanting window boards with radiators extending the 
entire width beneath the windows, and exhaust ducts on 
the interior walls to take away the used air. The ex- 
hausts should be provided with dampers in order to pre- 
vent back draughts. 


Thermostats, for the automatic control of temperature, 
make a valuable addition to such equipment. 


Ventilating systems are of many types. There are 
complex and highly expensive systems by which all air 
is washed, heated to the temperature desired (or cooled 
in summer), and humidified, and there are small, rela- 
tively inexpensive unit types which merely heat the air 
as it is forced into the room. More recent systems bring 
in the outdoor air without humidification, in conform- 
ance with the newer findings in regard to ventilating and 
heating requirements. Circulation of the air is gained 
either by gravity or by the use of fans, or by both. The 
air is usually drawn in from the roof and enters the room 
from the ceiling, whence it is naturally diffused thruout 
the room by its own weight. When it becomes warm, it 
rises to the ceiling, forced up by the fresh incoming air. 

Of paramount importance is the regulation of tempera- 
ture. Where thermostat control is not possible, the 
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thermometer can be supplemented with heat-recording 
devices, such as the thermograph, a machine which 
graphically records the temperature, minute by minute. 
It supplies a record of variations in temperature during 
the day and affords a check which helps greatly in proper 
control of temperature. 

In an office room where there are relatively many 
workers per square foot of space, it is well to consider the 
contribution to the temperature made by the body 
warmth of employes. If the temperature is brought a 
few degrees below the required point just before opening 
time in the morning, it will rise gradually as employes 
arrive, solely as a result of the heat radiated from their 
bodies. 

It is well also to lower the temperature somewhat just 
before noon and at closing times. This will prevent over- 
heating and drying of the skin and membrane just before 
employes go out into the colder outside air, 

Let us remember that— 

The requisite of satisfactory atmospheric conditions 
in the office is: reasonably cool air, moderately dry, 
kept in motion. 

Let us also remember that heating and ventilation are 
problems in regard to which there is some scientific dis- 
agreement. It is desirable, therefore, that thoro investi- 
gation of various systems and methods be made before a 
decision is reached as to what system is best. 


Preventing and Lessening Office Noises. It has been 
found by scientific research that the effects of undue 
noises upon employes are an increased nerve tension, 
impaired breathing, and a hastening of fatigue. It pays 
to keep noises down to a minimum. 

The most comprehensive method of diminishing noises 
is thru the use of sound-absorbing felt for ceilings and 
walls. Hair felt applied to walls and ceilings materially 
lessens echoes or reverberations of ordinary sound. The 
application of felt to ceilings is particularly effective. 
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Floor coverings also should be selected with a view to 
their effectiveness in helping to keep down the sounds in 
the office. While they may not be actually sound absorb- 
ing, certain materials, among them battleship linoleum, 
cork, and rubber, have the desirable quality of noiseless- 
ness when walked upon. 


In purchasing office machines, the noise factor is some- 
times an important consideration. For some years type- 
writer manufacturers have been making progress toward 
developing machines that are less noisy in operation. 


In the layout of the office, one of the basic factors is to 
place departments using a number of noise-making ma- 
chines in isolated parts of the floor or buildings. 

To have a minimum of noise in the office is one of 
the basic objectives in planning and designing the 


office. Less noise always means that more and better 
work will be turned out. 


While there are several definite mechanical ways of 
lessening office noises, such as by the use of sound-absorb- 
ing ceilings, walls, and floors; by the use of quiet ma- 
chines; and by isolation of noisy machines, it must also 
be remembered that each individual employe can, by 
being careful about dropping things, loud talking, and 
so on, make an important personal contribution to the 
quietness of the office and the welfare of his fellow work- 
ers. To encourage each employe to help keep down the 
noise of the office is a function of office management that 
should not be overlooked. 


DETERMINING THE BEST OFFICE LAYOUT 


The layout of any office will be determined to a large 
extent by the nature of the building or rooms that it 
occupies. But regardless of the shape and size of the 
space occupied by an office, there are several factors to 
be considered in planning the layout of any office, as 
follows: 
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Contact of departments with public. 

Inter-relationship of departments. 

Flow of work. 

Supervision. 

Individual space allotment. 

Factors peculiar to a specific group or department. 

Figure 3 shows graphically a well-arranged office, 

planned with consideration for the factors just men- 
tioned. 


Departments, such as the credit department and ad- 
justment. department, which customers are constantly 
visiting should be located near the entrance. Thus not 
only will customers’ convenience be served, but much 
annoying traffic thru the office will be avoided. 


The interrelationship of departments—that is, the 
communication that departments have with one another 
—1s perhaps the consideration of widest application. The 
bookkeeping and credit departments often work in close 
co-operation; the order and billing sections are engaged 
naturally in a more or less continuing process. In the 
layout these departments are located with a view toward 
ease of communication between them. 


This layout, moreover, is planned to permit a direct 
flow of work—orders from mailing department to order 
section, then to billing section; invoices from mailing de- 
partment to voucher section; and so on. The principle 
of straight-line, continuous forward movement is ap- 
plied. To insure that the layout conforms to the most 
direct movement of papers and documents, a thoro study 
of office intercommunication is necessary. Such a study 
will be fully explained in a later manual. 


Executives who directly supervise office employes 
should be located at a point from which they can have a 
direct view of their organization. In Figure 3, the desk 
of the assistant office manager is shown located apart 
from the row of inclosures, at a point from which a com- 
plete view of the office space is obtained. Also, in the 
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case of executives who less directly supervise the office 
force, such as the heads of large accounting and statisti- 
cal divisions, the need for close contact with the organi- 
zation should not be ignored. They should be located in 
offices adjacent to their organizations, rather than among 
a group of offices in a distant section of the office or 
building. 

The following provisions for aisles and passageways 
between rows of desks offer ample freedom of movement. 


WIDTH 
Pe aR ABNOR iy ie SSS at eke tens URC GE A Sete Ae 2 5 feet 
ALY, RISER OCs eras eo ka A ie eee 3 feet 
Between rows (from outer edge of desk to inside 
Scge of tlesk’ im front) socks. gs d0chcas bi ak eats 42 inches 
epaccimivfront, ot flees sees. his yo ete vc 5 feet 


Exceptions to Foregoing Principles. Considerations that 
sometimes cause a departure from some of the forego- 
ing principles of good layout are noise, odors, heavy 
devices, or files. 


A department which operates noise-making machines, 
or a department using inks or acids, as a printing de- 
partment, or a department equipped with heavy file 
cabinets, drawers of addressograph plates, and so on, may 
have to be segregated from the others, and thus cause a 
divergence from the straight-line routing. This we see 
in Figure 3 has been done in locating the transcribing, 
addressograph, and filing departments. 


Greater flexibility in planning the layout of an office 
is gained by providing a good messenger service, as ex- 
plained in a preceding executive manual, and by the use 
of certain mechanical means of interecommunication, such 
as pneumatic tubes or other mechanical conveyors. 
Proximity to some other department or even a place in 
the direct-line layout of units can sometimes be disre- 
garded when mechanical means of interoffice communica- 
tion are installed. 
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The Necessity of Surveying Requirements. The best lay- 
out for an office can be determined only by a thoro sur- 
vey of requirements. Such a survey consists of recording 
for each department all calls made in person to such 
department, indicating in each case the department from 
which the visitor came. This record will establish the 
actual travel between departments. 

Likewise, charts should be made showing the travel of 
orders or other forms or papers between departments. 
These charts will indicate clearly not only the flow of 
work but also the need that each department will have 
for messenger service, mechanical conveyors, telephones, 
or other means of intercommunication. 

From the findings of a comprehensive survey, the 
layout of departments can be charted to gain maxi- 
mum advantage. 

An effective method of charting the layout is to pre- 
pare a floor plan of each floor, drawn to scale, showing 
the location of doors, windows, columns, radiators, and 
permanent partitions; then to place on these floor plans 
templates or pieces of cardboard cut to scale representing 
every item of equipment—desks, files, machines, book- 
cases, etc. These templates may be moved about on the 
floor plan until an arrangement of furniture and equip- 
ment is found which serves to meet all operating require- 
ments. This method of planning the layout of a factory 
was fully explained in Executive Manual 34. It is an- 
other example of the fact that many of the principles of 
production as stated in Executive Manuals 33 to 40 apply 
in other major departments of business. 


When to Make Improvements. Improvements in hous- 
ing the office and in office layout are nearly always possi- 
ble. Whether or not they should all be made is a serious 
problem in office management. While the beneficial 
influence of good physical surroundings and working con- 
ditions upon the efficiency and health of employes is gen- 
erally recognized, the indirect relation of contemplated 
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improvements to profits in many cases makes it difficult 
to decide in favor of such improvements. Building ex- : 
pansion or betterment is often postponed because other 
uses for the money seem of greater importance. 

There is always the question as to whether to make 
suggested changes and expansion or to save dollars imme- 
diately by foregoing certain improvements, such as the 
provision of additional floor space, the installation of 
improved ventilation, or the renovation of the office quar- 
ters. This question is all too often answered with a 
negative. Office management must have the vision to see 
the indirect and intangible advantages of progressive im- 
provements as against the tangible advantages of present 
savings. 

Therein often resides the main difference between su- 
perior and inferior managerial ability. 

The manager of superior ability is able to estimate 
the true value of improvements that have an indirect 
bearing on profits as well as those that more obviously 
and directly affect profits. 

Let us next, in Part II, analyze the more important 
considerations that must be surveyed in handling the 
problem of equipping the office in the way that best 

‘facilitates productive effort. 


PROVIDING PRODUCTIVE WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Part II 


EQUIPPING THE OFFICE 


HE remarkable development of devices to supplant 
hand and mental labor in the office presents the 
modern office manager with a problem in equip- 
ment kindred to that of the production manager in a 
factory. This problem embraces the selection, purchase, 
maintenance, and operation of a variety of machines and 
devices. 
Fundamental to efficient office organization and man- 
agement is a wise selection of machinery and equip- 
ment and its maintenance for effective operation. 

Let us therefore analyze this problem with a view 
toward developing ability to handle it most construc- 
tively. We want to know what classes of office equip- 
ment are now available and how to determine whether 
or not it would pay to make use of them under any par- 
ticular set of conditions in an office. 


Classification of Equipment and Devices. A few business 
concerns maintain planning departments which study 
and test new devices and co-operate with the manufac- 
turer of those devices in finding new uses for them. 
Others appoint some one individual to be responsible for 
keeping in touch with cost-cutting equipment for the 
office. In many cases, the office manager himself assumes 
this responsibility. 

But whoever is charged with this responsibility needs 
to be familiar with the various classes of office equip- 
ment now available, and with the merits of the items in 
each class. 

A special survey of the office work and of available 


office equipment, for the purpose of accurately deter- 
mining how best to equip the office for handling the 
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work at the minimum cost of operation, is of unques- 


tioned value. 


We have surveyed the major activities of the office in 


preceding manuals. 


Let us now survey modern office 


equipment, beginning with a classification of mechanical 
labor-saving equipment and devices now available, as 


- follows: 


FILING EQUIPMENT. 


Correspondence-file cabi- 
nets: 
wood, steel; one-piece, 
sectional. 

Filing tubs. 

Visible files: flat, tray, or 
rotary. 

Card files. 

Sorting racks. 

Post and ring binders. 

Transfer cases. 

Bookcases. 


WRITING EQUIPMENT. 


Typewriters. 
Standard. 
Noiseless. 
Portable. 
Changeable type. 
Automatic. 
Writing machines—flat 
writing surface. 
Dictating machines. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Gelatin process. 
Stencil process. 
Typesetting process— 


curved plate, or flat bed. 


Special duplicators. 
Autograph registers. 
Check indorsers. 


Mechanical check writers. 


Addressing machines. 
Photographing devices, 
Blue-print machines. 


CALCULATING DEVICES. 
Shde rule. 
Pay-roll calculators. 
Adding machines: listing; 
nonlisting. 
Computing machines. 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING. 
Posting machines. 
Tabulating machines. 
Audit and analysis 
machines. 
Store bookkeeping systems. 


TIME RECORDERS. 
Clocks. 
Elapsed-time recorders. 
Time stamps. 


COMMUNICATION DEVICES. 
Telephones. 
Speaking tubes. 
Pneumatic tubes. 
Chutes. 
Enunciators. 
Carriers. 
Telautograph. 
Messenger equipment. 
MAILING EQUIPMENT. 
Folding machines. 
Stamp-affixing machines 
and caneelers. 
Envelope-filling and sealing 
machines. 
Letter-opening machines. 
Envelope sealers and 
stampers. 
Stamping machines. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Scales. Ticket-counting machines, 
Pencil sharpeners. etc. 
Check writers. Cash registers. 
Numbering and dating Money-changing machines, 
machines. etc. 


The above classification of office equipment and de- 
vices suggests the magnitude of the problem faced in 
adequately equipping a modern office. There are also 
many other items of office furniture, which are being 
constantly improved—and office management must keep 
abreast of the times in its knowledge of improvements in 
equipment. 


Improvements in Office Furniture. The roll-top desk is 
to-day almost a thing of the past. The extensive develop- 
ment of filing cabinets and filing systems and a better 
understanding of systematic workmanship in the office 
have made unnecessary the tiers of desk drawers reaching 
to the floor and the rows of pigeon-hole compartments, 
as found in the old-style roll-top desk. Furthermore, 
appreciation of sanitary requirements, the need for bet- 
ter light on working surfaces, and increasing regard for 
the general appearance of the office are factors that favor 
the flat-top desk. 


Desks in general are now also smaller in size. The 
standard-sized desk —sixty by thirty-four inches — is 
larger than is needed for many purposes. A smaller desk 
—usually fifty by thirty-two inches—can be used advan- 
tageously for many kinds of work; it’ saves considerable 
space. 


Tub desks with removable tops that give access to fil- 
ing trays enable clerks to handle with speed and a mini- 
mum of fatigue card files and other records that are con- 
stantly referred to. 


The elimination of desk drawers, or at least having a 
minimum of drawer space in a desk, has the practical 
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effect of minimizing the amount of work papers and 
“rubbish” that can be stored away in the desk. 

Some office managers prefer desks with four instead of 
eight legs, because they are easier to get into; the swivel 
chair does not need to be pulled back and then jerked for- 
ward. Furthermore, janitors find it easier to sweep under | 
the four-leg desk. : 


Again, to-day we rarely find bookkeepers perched on 
high stools and bent over high desks posting to unwieldy 
ledgers. The modern bookkeeper sits at a comfortable 
flat-top desk with ledgers that can be handled easily. 

Simplification and practical utility are sought in mod- 
ern office equipment—avoiding both the cumbersome 
and the ornate. 

Such are the primary objectives in selecting office 
equipment. They lead to a marked saving in space and 
time. Modern office furniture and other equipment per- 
mit greater freedom for moving about. Clerical workers 
are provided with desks, filing units, and other pieces of 
equipment better adapted to their needs. Efficient office 
work is generally facilitated and expedited. 


Selection and Use of Office Devices. Efficient office man- 
agement recognizes the provision and utilization of 
practical office equipment and devices as a major office 
problem, to be handled in a thorogoing manner. Unless 
this problem is given the specialized attention it deserves, 
purchases of office equipment and devices will be made in 
many cases solely as a result of the sales ability of the 
suppliers of such equipment and devices. Consequently, 
many devices that should be purchased may be over- 
looked and perhaps some that should be ruled out will 
be purchased. | 

Management should make the purchase and utiliza- 
tion of office devices and equipment a matter of 
thorogoing and continuous study and investigation. 

How best to provide for thorogoing and continuous 
investigation of available office devices is an important 
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executive problem. Many of the larger offices have spe- 
cial methods-and-development departments which devote 
their time wholly to keeping in touch with improvements 
in the office-device field, to interviewing and conferring 
with representatives of the makers, and to conducting 
tests. In smaller offices, the responsibility for selection 
of new office devices should be centered in one person, 
with the realization that this person’s time spent in such 
investigation is well worth while. In many organizations 
the office manager himself treats this problem as one of 
his own important responsibilities. 


Fundamental to an effective handling of this problem 

of selecting office devices is the requirement that— 
Devices should always be chosen with a view to their 
adaptability to basic office methods and processes. 

A saving of labor on a specific operation would not be 
warranted if the saving in the end is more than offset 
by a loss occasioned by a change in the general method 
of handling work. It is in recognition of the fact that 
the new-device problem must be studied in relation to 
its effect on basic processes, as well as the operating effi- 
ciency of a particular device, that well-managed com- 
panies assign to some one executive or group the respon- 
sibility for studying and reporting upon the value of new 
devices. 


The Need for Thoro Tests. Part of this general problem 
of selection is the problem of testing devices before pur- 
chase. Here it should always be remembered that— 

Every office device has its own field of usefulness, and 
its utility varies under differing conditions. 

Visible card files, for example, usually are a marked 
advantage over ordinary files when the facts to be re- 
corded and filed are used mainly for frequent reference. 
But where cards must be frequently removed, and par- 
ticularly where facts must be frequently recorded upon 
them, the time saved by the visibility of the cards may 
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be more than offset by the added difficulty in handling 
the cards. 

The one sure way of determining whether or not a 

new device will prove profitable is to put it to the 

test of actual operation in the office. 

Such tests should be made in detail; each operation 
can be analyzed into elementary operations, and time 
studies can be made similar in principle to those made 
in the scientific study of factory operations. Scientific 
procedure of this kind pays wherever the value of a new 
office device is at all questionable. While in some obvious 
way a new device may prove to be the time and labor 
saver anticipated, yet in some less obvious way a scien- 
tific test may prove that its purchase would be undesir- 
able; it may cause a serious retardation of the basic 
process, and a loss of time that would give a net loss, if 
it were installed. 


Consideration of Labor and Maintenance Costs. In arriv- 
ing at a decision for or against any new office device, all 
costs must be figured in. Before buying, it is well to 
make sure that the new device will pay for itself within 
a reasonable time. 

_ The initial cost of the new device is, of course, def- 
initely known. But it may be difficult to estimate 
accurately the labor and maintenance costs in operating 
the new machine. 

All costs of securing and operating the machine must 

be less than all the costs of handling the work with- 

out the use of the machine. 

Sometimes when other cost factors are favorable to the 
purchase of a machine, the labor cost in operating the 
new machine of itself makes the purchase undesirable. 
If the operation of a machine requires skilled operators 
who must be thoroly trained in its use, these operators 
usually command a salary higher than that paid for ordi- 
nary clerical work. Furthermore, these trained operators 
are specialists, and are not so readily amenable to being 
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shifted from one kind of work to another. Will the 
operator’s time be fully taken up in operating the ma- 
chine? That question is important in figuring labor 
cost. : 
Here is another question affecting costs: Is the ma- 
chine the kind that may frequently get out of order? If 
so, idle-machine hours may pile up; serious losses may 
result from delays in getting out the work. It is a fact 
that— 

Complicated machines sometimes get out of order 

so easily that this risk makes their purchase unde- 

sirable. 

Maintenance cost includes idle time, as well as repair 
costs. Efficient selection of new devices guards against 
installations that later on prove unprofitable as a result 
of high maintenance costs. 


Positive Considerations in Selecting Devices. In preced- 
ing paragraphs we have emphasized mainly the negative 
considerations in selecting devices and equipment. It is 
advisable to place these negative factors first, because 
failure to foresee all the costs as well as all the gains 
which result from utilizing a new office device or machine 
has caused many imprudent purchases. But we should 
also give thoro consideration to the advantages to be 
obtained from using new devices and machines. 


By a receptive attitude toward salesmen of such de- 
vices, by co-operation with office-planning specialists, by 
reading the equipment magazines, and by attendance at 
business shows, and in every worth-while way, the office 
executive should keep himself fully informed concerning 
office appliances actually on the market. He should also 
understand the directions that development of new and 
improved devices is taking. 

It is a good thing to go beyond the obvious uses of a 
new device and see the possible adaptation of the device 
to other than the work for which its maker intended it; 
and keenness in seeing new applications for devices and 
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Figure 4. Four office devices. The entry clerk shown in the upper 
left-hand picture can without arising find and refile any card in the 
filing tub at her side. A curtain similar to that of a roll-top desk 
covers the cards when not in use. The upper right picture shows 
one typist operating four automatic typewriters. She types the 
names and addresses; the machines do the rest. The lower left 
picture shows two automatic mailing machines; one stamps and seals 
the letters and the other ties in one bundle all letters for one city. 
The lower right picture shows two visible-file stands used by LaSalle 
Extension University, on each of which over 25,000 cards can be 
mounted with the name, address, and matriculation number plainly 
visible. 


machines already installed often leads to making a ma- 
chine or device more profitable to the business. 

A simple example of seeing the possibility of a new use 
is the case of one executive who saw that a machine built 
for the purpose of feeding envelopes into a typewriter 
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could also be used to feed bill forms, statements, and let- 
terheads as well. Capable representatives of device 
manufacturers can be relied upon to assist an office 
executive in working out new uses of the devices they 
sell. 

Developments and improvements in many machines 
and devices come so fast that old models soon get out of 
date. Hesitancy in adopting an improved office appliance 
in place of an old one, when the better appliance would 
soon more than pay for itself by its additional saving of 
time and labor, has been the source of many serious 
losses. Likewise, hesitancy in pushing a machine to its 
limit of capacity (in order to save it from wear and tear) 
has been a source of loss. 

One well-known office machine that costs $2,500 is 
guaranteed for five years if operated at the rate of 3,000 
units an hour. By increasing the output to 4,000 units an 
hour, the useful life of the machine is decreased to about 
three years. Yet with the labor cost remaining the same, 
this increased output more than makes up for the shorter 
life of the machine, as shown in the following comparison 
of costs. (This comparison does not include the savings 
in overhead, rent, light, heat, and supervision, which 
would make the advantage even greater.) 


I. When the machine is operated at the normal capacity, 
5 years’ life: 


Labor cost per year... ...csscsccccccsccesees $ 1,800.00 
Machine cost (depreciation) per year........ 500.00 

Total<edst! peryeariiew. <vso% bee cewe tema $ 2,300.00 
Yearly output at 3,000 units per hour......... 7,200,000 
Cost, per 1000. Units... 0.0. soi suis Sere iors 31.9 cents 


II. When this same machine is operated at the increased 
rate, 3 years’ actual life: 


Labor cost per years Jice$ss sia dewuree ds Since $ 1,800.00 
Machine cost (depreciation) per year........ 833.33 

Total’ cost. per Years sik. ie as we one element $ 2,633.33 
Yearly output at 4,000 units per hour........ 9,600,000 


Gost: per; 1,000 white Sel .o\ cars iene meee 27.4 cents 
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There should be no hesitancy about scrapping obsolete 
machines. Improvements in machines and processes are 
often so far-reaching that money will be lost in retaining 
old machines when decidedly improved machines appear 
on the market. 


Let Us Remember that: The maximum advantages will 
be obtained from the use of mechanical office equip- 
ment only as management avails itself of every oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the obvious uses of such 
equipment, and also studies the mechanism of the devices 
so as to be able to adapt them to additional uses. 

Let us also remember in determining the advisability 
of any purchase that initial costs must not be given un- 
due weight in comparison with operating costs, including 
labor cost; nor should we neglect to figure all the gains. 

In order to obtain the utmost from machines and de- 
vices, it is advisable ordinarily to operate them at maxi- 
mum capacity, realizing that the life of the ordinary 
device is short and that the period of obsolescence often 
occurs within the regular guaranty dates. 


STANDARDIZATION OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

Standardization of furniture and other office equip- 
ment is of great importance in every office. Any office 
which purchases furniture or other equipment in quan- 
tity will find that by standardization of design, style, and 
dimensions, a marked price advantage can be obtained. 
Instead of buying in lots of one or two pieces of miscel- 
laneous sizes and designs, the purchases will be made in 
lots of many pieces, each uniform in size and design— 
which serves well in securing lower prices. 

Where standard designs and sizes are used thruout the 
various departments of the office, the pieces can be inter- 
changed without marring the uniformity of appearance 
in any department. Individual department managers 
will be freed from the annoyance of having to decide 
what to buy whenever an article is purchased. 
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A most important advantage is the gain in the general 
appearance of the office. Employes can do better work 
in attractively and sensibly furnished office quarters. 
With uniformity in equipment thruout the office, em- 
ployes can be trained in the use of the one accepted type, 
and, when transferred, will find equipment with which 
they are acquainted. 

Standardization facilitates both economical purchase 
and effective utilization of office equipment and de- 
vices. Thru it are obtained (a) economical small-lot 
buying, (b) interchangeability of equipment and de- 
vices thruout the departments, (c) uniformity and 
general gain in appearance of the office, and (d) ease 
in transferring employes from one device to another. 


Effective Use of the Telephone. Management should 
give adequate attention to the most effective use of the 
telephone. Standards should be fixed. Compared with 
time and salary cost saved by the use of telephones, the 
expense of telephone calls is slight. It is usually better 
to be too generous in the number of instruments placed 
than to have too few instruments. 

Wherever a telephone can save an appreciable amount 
of time for workers or facilitate office services, it 
should be installed. : 

When the use of the office-telephone system for com- 
munication inside the business interferes seriously with 
the service to customers and outside telephone communi- 
cation in general, it is usually advisable to install an 
inside telephone system which is independent of the reg- 
ular telephone. In some cases certain departments, such 
as the purchasing department and the sales department, 
which have frequent in and out calls, may be provided 
with one or more lines that connect directly with the 
local telephone company’s exchange. 


Control of the Telephone Service. Many well-managed 
offices, particularly those that have a private switch- 
board, issue rules for the guidance of employes in using 
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the telephone. Department chiefs are usually held re- 
sponsible for compliance with these rules. One set of 
telephone rules includes the following admonitions: 

1. There are two doors thru which business enters—the office 
door and the “telephone door.” Persons “opening” the 
telephone door should be as courteous as those opening 
the regular door. We cannot be seen by the. person with 
whom we are conversing by telephone, and therefore the 
effect of the smile, gestures, and facial expression is lost. 
In a telephone conversation, evidence of good will and 
temper can be expressed only thru the tone and manner of 
our speech. 

2. To get the best results, the lips should be put close to, but 
not touching, the mouthpiece. We should speak directly 
into the transmitter in a moderate, conversational tone. 
No shouting. 

3. “Hello,” “Well,” “What is it?” and the like, are wrong. 
One should answer by giving the name of the department 
or his or her own name, thus “Service Department,” “Mr. 
Brown’s office,” “Miss Smith speaking.” 

4. In answering and finding that another person is wanted, 
it is not good practice to say, “Wait a minute,” or “Just 
a minute.” One should say, “He is here. I'll call him,” 
or, if doubtful, “I think he is here. I’ll call him.” If the 
person called is not in, it is well to say “Mr. — is 
not in. This is Mr. Blank.” That gives the person call- 
ing an opportunity to leave a message or to make an 
Inquiry. 

Devices for Locating Executives. In large offices, signal- 
ing systems may be used for locating executives absent 
from desks or offices. These consist of signaling boxes 
installed at the private switchboard, connected with bells 
or sets of various colored lights at conspicuous places 
thruout the building. When the operator is informed 
that a certain executive who is wanted is not at his desk, 
she presses a lever that rings the executive’s number on 
‘the series of bells thruout the building or flashes his light 
in the various clusters of lights conspicuously displayed. 
When the executive hears his signal sounded or sees his 
signal light flashed, he steps to the nearest telephone and 


answers the call. 
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Writing the Message. By the use of electrical instru- 
ments, such as the telautograph, a message can be trans- 
mitted in writing. The message is written on a roll of 
paper attached to the transmitting instrument, and is 
electrically transmitted to the distant receiver which 
reproduces the message in the identical handwriting on 
another roll of paper. 


Direct lines may connect two stations, or there may be 
intercommunication among any number of stations. 
Switch keys at the transmitting station enable the trans- 
mitter to send a message to any one station or to as my 
stations as he chooses. 


When messages are written, more pains will be taken 
and errors will be fewer than in oral communication. 
Where errors occur, the responsibility can be fixed. 


Instantaneous transmission of writing is used exten- 
sively by banks and trust companies where instant com- 
munication is desired between departments and where a 
more reliable record than the spoken word is desired. 
Department stores also use this instrument to advantage 
for connecting the offices with the delivery department, 
the complaint desk with various departments, and espe- 
cially for facilitating the necessary transmission of infor- 
mation between the sales people and the credit depart- 
ment. It also forms a useful means of communication 
between the information desk and the inner office. 


Devices that Supplement the Messenger Service. We 
have previously considered the fact that the messenger 
service can be supplemented and expedited by such auto- 
matic aids as dumb waiters, chutes, pneumatic tubes, 
moving belts, and other kinds of mechanical carriers. 
There is also the automatic push-button type of elevator 
for delivery of mail from the central messenger section 
to the various floors of the building. Letters and papers, 
sorted by floors, are placed on the shelves of the elevator, 
which is then sent to the floor where it is to stop first. 
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There the mail for that floor is removed, and the elevator 
is dispatched to the next floor for which mail is routed. 
The messenger groups on the various floors, in their turn, 
will use the elevator for the conveyance of mail to the 
central section. 

Pneumatic tubes constitute the “speed” element in 
intrahouse communication. The mail is inserted in heavy 
leather cylinders, which are thrust into the apertures in 
the tubes and whisked rapidly to the far end of the floor 
or to an extreme corner of another section of the building. 
Pneumatic tubes are particularly valuable for dispatch- 
ing orders from the order-entering department to the 
stock and shipping rooms, for dispatching telegrams, or 
for dispatching mail. 

Belt conveyors with automatic discharge are well 
suited for certain purposes. Where the transmission is 
continuous, as in the dispatch of orders from one section 
of the order-entering department to another, continu- 
ously moving belts make it possible for each clerk, upon 
finishing with an order, to place it on the belt, which 
automatically carries it on to the next clerk who han- 
dles it. 

. There is also the overhead-basket form of conveyor. 
The baskets travel over wires hung from the ceilings. 
This is seen in many retail stores. It is an economical 
method for the distribution of papers thruout an office. 


Equipment for Safeguarding Health. A problem pre- 
viously touched upon is that of providing for the health 
of employes. Ventilation and light have been covered. 
The safety and health of employes can be conserved in 
many other ways. In fact, one of the principal objectives 
in office upkeep and maintenance is to conserve the 
health and the safety as well as to serve the convenience 
of employes. 

Office spaces should be swept and dusted daily. The 
floors should be frequently scrubbed. At certain seasons 


- 
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when epidemics such as colds and influenza are prevalent, 
disinfectants should be used frequently. Wash rooms 
and toilets should be kept scrupulously clean. 

The kind of equipment installed is an important factor 
in sanitation. Supplying employes with toilet facilities, 
such as soap and towels, is a problem that can to-day be 
better handled than formerly, as a result of new devices 
and supplies, such as liquid-soap dispensers and soap 
powders, which take the place of unsanitary soap cakes. 
Paper towels and air-drying machines make it possible 
to avoid the problem of furnishing individual cloth 
towels, recording them, collecting for towels lost, ete. 
Many of these new devices are more economical as well 
as more sanitary. ; 

Another aid to health is a supply of cool, filtered drink- 
ing water. Individual paper drinking cups and modern 
drinking fountains are now generally used in place of the 
insanitary departmental drinking cup or glass. Many 
offices are equipped with water coolers and paper cups. 
In cities, these coolers are supplied by companies who fill 
them each morning with fresh spring water. In some 
large offices, when the company is the owner or the lessee 
of the building, it is possible and generally desirable to 
install a cooling and filtering system for the building as 
a whole. The system should be chosen with great care, 
and should be studied as to the best means of keeping the 
water in constant circulation in order to eliminate brack- 
ishness. 

Safeguarding Employes against Injuries. The safety of | 
employes from injuries is one important consideration 
in choosing a site or in selecting quarters. The fire haz- 
ard should be kept down to a minimum. It is profitable 
to have a building and partitions in the office as nearly 
as possible fireproof; and the building should be equipped 
with fire hose, sprinklers, buckets, or other apparatus 
essential to safeguarding the property and protecting 
employes. Fire escapes should be provided. 
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Some office equipment, such as safes, cabinets of ad- 
dressograph plates, printing presses, etc., is very heavy. 
In locating heavy equipment the load should be carefully 
distributed thruout the office, so that very great weight 
is not concentrated at one place on the floor. Injuries to 
employes thru having a floor give away are, of course, 
serious. Slight injuries such as cuts and bruises from 
defective equipment are annoying and sometimes also 
prove serious. If a filing unit is permitted to deteriorate, 
heavily loaded file drawers will sometimes pull out unex- 
pectedly, falling on a clerk’s legs or feet; or an entire 
section of a file may fall forward. Serious injuries have 
resulted from old chairs giving way. Thus— 


It pays in many ways to give much thought to the 
safety of office as well as factory employes. 


Guarding against Theft. Altho presumably each em- 
ploye of an office is honest, yet it usually is advisable to 
take ordinary precautions against temptation to pilfer. 
Wherever it is convenient, hats and coats and umbrellas 
should be kept near the worker’s desk or in his own indi- 
vidual office if he has one. But in large offices, especially, 
it is often necessary to have a large general cloak room. 
In some large offices, the hats and coats are checked just 
as in a hotel or other public institution; and someone 
watches them all the time. Many other companies in- 
stall lockers for individual use. 


A lost-and-found desk is a good provision in a large 
office. The person at that desk may be one of the regular 
clerical workers. Occasional check-ups on the honesty of 
janitors and scrub women are usually made under the 
direction of the executive in charge of maintenance. 
Forms can be provided which employes should fill out in 
reporting lost articles. When the number of “lost’’ arti- 
cles increases, the management should tactfully investi- 
gate to make sure that the “lost” articles were not stolen. 


This matter of guarding against theft is important, 
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but is often overlooked because of the natural reluctance 
of an executive to suspect any employe of dishonesty. 
Nevertheless, it is advisable to give careful attention to 
this matter whenever it becomes a problem. 

Miscellaneous Service Problems and Equipment. Another 
matter often overlooked is that of handling waste paper. 

Some companies make it a rule that no employe may 
throw paper in a waste basket without first tearing it 
across—because no one will be likely to do this before he 
is sure that the paper is valueless. At least one company 
equips its waste baskets with tops that have only a nar- 
row aperture for the insertion of waste paper. <A person 
is certain to make sure that a paper is valueless before 
he will take the trouble to fold it and to force it thru this 
narrow opening. 

Nearly every office frequently has the problem of mov- 
ing furniture. This activity should be supervised by 
someone who appreciates the fact that the life of furni- 
ture can be prolonged if it is handled by persons equipped 
with trucks and apparatus, and accustomed by experience 
to handle it properly. 

As a company grows, attention should be given to the 
advisability of maintaining a carpenter for the purpose 
of repairing and salvaging furniture, and of making spe- 
cial furniture and equipment. Likewise, it may pay to 
have in the organization someone who is able to take care 
of plumbing repairs, and someone skilled in installing, 
changing, and repairing electrical equipment. In much 
repair work, an emergency calls for very quick action. 
When lights go off or machines are stopped thru lack of 
electric current, for example, costly losses result from 
delays unless an electrician is immediately available. 

The principal value in having a carpenter on the job 
is in building special furniture and equipment. When a 
carpenter is at hand to alter equipment or to make spe- 
cial pieces, there is less resistance to adopting improved 
equipment. 
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The importance of having one individual or depart- 
ment responsible for inspecting, repairing, and oiling 
machines and devices should not be overlooked. Many 
hours in operating time will be saved by avoiding break-. 
downs thru regular inspection and thru having repair 
men at hand whenever emergencies occur. Herein is 
another direct-production principle applied in the office. 
But this is not strange, for, after all, the office is a pro- 
ducer as well as the factory. 


A Summary of Office Maintenance: Let us summarize 
the matter of office maintenance and upkeep, as follows: 


Employes’ health should be safeguarded thru— 
Insuring cleanliness. 
Insuring sanitary and adequate lavatory and toilet facili- 
ties. 
Providing a supply of pure, cooled drinking water. 


Employes’ safety should be provided thru— 
Making sure of adequate fire protection and providing 
fire-fighting facilities. 
Distributing the load of heavy machines and staeks of sup- 
plies so as to avoid the breakdown of flooring. 
Keeping machinery and equipment in repair. 
Employes’ convenience should be promoted thru— 
Providing equipment for holding hats and wraps. 
Office losses should be avoided thru— 
A closely supervised routine for handling lost articles. 
Inspecting waste paper and other discarded material. 
Moving furniture and equipment. 
Equipment maintenance and repair. 


* * * * * * 


Thus far in our study of office organization and man- 
agement, we have directed our attention primarily to 
impersonal things, to processes and appliances. Only 
incidentally have we considered the human material that 
makes up the working organization. Yet the human fac- 
tor is far more important than any other. The next two 
manuals will deal with this important subject. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 
Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
“which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 


1. Which is preferable: 


(a) To secure the site for a new office building and 
plan the building to fit the site? 


(b) To define in a general way the requirements of 


the building and then choose a site to meet 
these requirements? 


2. Should the office manager be consulted in the plan- 
ning of a new building? 





3. Concrete construction ordinarily requires more pil- 
lars than steel construction. Do you consider this 
to be an important factor in building planning that 
might in some cases prove decisive? 


4. In planning the layout of a new office building, would 
you first decide upon the arrangement and layout 
of executives’ offices, and then plan the general lay- 
out accordingly? 


Or would you first plan the general layout, and then. 
fit the arrangement of executive offices into this gen- 
eral plan? 


5.. A company with several factories thruout the coun- 
try is planning a general office building in Chicago. 
It is to be in the nature of a tower, with compara- 
tively small floor area per floor, but it will make a 
very striking effect architecturally. As .an office 
manager, would you raise any objections to this 
type of building? 


6. The error rate in the bookkeeping department of a 
public-utility company is very high. The employes. 
say that this is due to the poor light in the depart- 
ment. Would you consider their contention ser- 
iously ? 
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A company equips its stock room with a certain 
type of filing equipment in which records used 
chiefly for reference are filed. The equipment proves 
very satisfactory. It is suggested that the same 
type of equipment be placed in the service depart- 
ment, where it will be used to hold customers’ cards 
to whieh information is posted regularly. On the 
basis of results in the stock room, the equipment 
should cause savings of about $3,000 annually. 
Would you make the installation on the basis of the 
results obtained in the stock room? 


One company has the established policy that no de- 
viee shall be purchased unless the company is con- 
vinced that the device will pay for itself within a 
year. Do you consider this a good policy? 


Under the indirect and semi-indirect systems of il- 
lumination, the ceilings and walls are the reflecting 
surfaces. Does this increase the importance of 
efficient building maintenance and service wherever 
one of these methods of illumination is adopted? 


Is intelligent planning of heating and ventilation 
likely to affect the number of absences in an office 
force? 
To affect the activity and productivity of an office 
force? 


Do you agree with the following statement? “The 
most economical utilization of space is not neces- 
sarily the use of the smallest possible area.” 


A company is considering two buildings in which 
to locate its central office force of about 800. The 
buildings are pretty well balanced as to advantages. 
The rental for one will be about $2,000 less a year 
than for the other. It is located in an industrial 
section, while the other is located in a pleasant, open 
outlying district, convenient to a desirable resident 
district. Several attractive office buildings have 
already been built near it. Would the location of 
the second building materially offset the rental ad- 
vantage of the first? 








Executive Problem 60 
LAYING OUT AN OFFICE 


Applying Sound Principles of Office 
Layout 


UNpDeER THE LaSaLieE Prosptem MertHop 


STRAIGHT line is the shortest distance 

between two points. This fact is at the 
bottom of most planning of layout. By straight- 
ening the lines and shortening the distances be- 
tween points, the speed with which orders and 
other papers pass thru the office is materially 
increased. Often the saving in time is as high 
as 50 per cent or more. 

This executive problem will cause us to apply 
the principles of layout discussed in the execu- 
tive manual, as well as many principles of build- 
ing construction and the use of equipment. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 
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Executive Problem 60 
LAYING OUT AN OFFICE 


Plans for a building to house the Randall Electric 
Company, a wholesale electrical-supply house, are being 
submitted to the company’s executives. Each executive 
is requested to go over the plans with his associates and 
make a tentative layout so that the actual demands of 
the various parts of the business will be known and the 
plans can be completed before the building is begun. 
You are to go over the plans which have been submitted 
to the office manager. 

The office will require the entire fourth floor. The 
floor plan is shown in the working papers. On the fifth 
floor—the top floor—will be located the general adminis- 
trative, sales, purchasing, and traffic departments. 

You will find just below, a description of the principal 
office routines and a list of the departments which will 
be located on the office floor, together with a table of 
space requirements. You are asked to study these 
routines and requirements, and then plan a layout for 
the departments which best conforms to sound principles 
of office planning. 


The Order Routine. Customers’ orders are entered at 
the registry desk in the order department as soon as they 
are received. They are then sent at once to the credit 
department, which checks them for credit standing and 
returns them to the order department. There the orders 
are edited and passed to the order writers, who write the 
manifold sets. 

For shipments made from stock, the sets include cus- 
tomer’s bill (the original copy of the set), shipping ticket, 
merchandise department copies, shipping label, packing 
slip, and service department copy. 

The bill is sent to the billing section, where it is held 
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awaiting the shipping ticket. The shipping ticket, shipping label, 
and packing slip are sent to the shipping floor, and the merchandise 
copies to the merchandise departments in which the merchandise is 
stocked. 


After goods are assembled, packed, and shipped, the shipping 
ticket is returned to the order department and an entry is made in 
the order-entry register to show that the goods have been shipped. 
The shipping ticket is then sent to the statistical department, where 
it is costed and priced, and coded with tabulating-machine code 
numbers. Then it is sent to the billing section, which enters on the 
bill the prices shown on the ticket, and makes the extensions on bill 
and shipping ticket. The bill is then mailed to the customer. The 
shipping ticket next goes to the tabulating-machine section, where 
the tabulating cards are prepared. From the tabulating section, it 
is sent to the bookkeeping department for the ledger posting, and 
then to files. 


Goods Shipped by Supplier. When goods ordered by customers 
must be purchased from a supplier, the order set includes, in addi- 
tion to the forms already named, a purchase order, a supplier’s noti- 
fication of the probable date of shipment, and an acknowledgment 
to the customer. The supplier ships direct to the customer. His 
bill to the company notifies it that shipment has been made; or, in 
case of delayed shipment, the company is notified of the shipment 
date on the notification form. The shipping ticket is sent to the 
voucher section, where it is held awaiting the supplier’s bill, or 
invoice. 

Upon receipt of the supplier’s invoice, the voucher department 
records it in the invoice register, matches the invoice with the ship- 
ping ticket, checks the extensions, groups the invoices by suppliers, 
and prepares vouchers for each group of invoices. The shipping 
ticket meanwhile has been returned to the order department, for 
checking in the order-entry register and all ‘subsequent steps. 

All correspondence with customers regarding orders is handled 
by the customers’ service section. This section also follows up the 
suppliers on goods ordered from them. 


Departments Located on Office Floor. To recapitulate, the fol- 
lowing departments located on the office floor are engaged in han- 
dling customers’ orders: 


Order department, which enters the orders, edits them, and 
makes out the order sets. 


Credit department, which checks each order for credit rating. 
Billing section, which completes the bills by entering the prices 
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and extending them. This is done by typewriters with com- 
puting attachments. 

Statistical department, which costs, prices, and codes the ship- 
ping tickets, and prepares statistical statements and analyses 
from data furnished by the tabulating section. 

Tabulating section (serving the statistical department), which 
mechanically classifies and analyzes the data contained on 
shipping tickets by means of punch-card tabulating machines. 
Voucher department, which registers and checks suppliers’ in- 
voices, and prepares vouchers for their payment. 
Bookkeeping department, which uses mechanical ledger-post- 
ing machines to post to the various ledger accounts. 

Service department, which follows up all customers’ orders in 
the merchandise departments and with suppliers, and handles 
all customers’ inquiries. 


In addition to these departments, the following departments 
will be located on this floor: 

Transcribing department, a centralized service serving both 
the office and the administrative departments of the fifth floor. 
Filing department, also serving both office and administrative 
departments. 

Messenger section. The central mail department will be lo- 
cated next to the shipping room. All fourth and fifth floor 
mail will be delivered to this section, where it will be sorted 
and distributed. The messenger boys will collect from these 
floors, and deliver mail to the mail department. 

Cashier’s cage. The cashier’s group will be located in a regu- 
lar cashier’s cage with grating and cash window. 

Pay-roll section. This section will make up the pay rolls, and 
pay employes of all departments. 

Supply room. A storeroom for office supplies will be located 
on this floor. 

Accountants. A group of accountants working under the di- 
rection of the chief accountant, who is virtually an assistant 
to the comptroller, will be located on this floor. 

Executives. The following executives will be located on this 
floor: comptroller, chief accountant, office manager, assist- 
ant office manager. 


TaBLE oF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


A table indicating approximate space requirements for each 
department group and section follows: 
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Department 


Order 


Credit 


Billing 


Statistical 


Tabulating 


Voucher 


Bookkeeping 


Service 


Cashier 


Space 


Number 


Required of Em- 
(Sq. ft.) ployes 


600 


450 


400 


400 


200 


500 


600 


150 


7 


- Personnel 
Chief of dept. 
Entry clerk 
Two order editors 
Three typists (for 

manifolding sets) 


Chief credit man 

Collection corres- 
pondents 

Clerk 

Stenographer 


Seven typists 


Statistician 
Three clerks 


Chief of section 

Operator 

Three key-punch 
operators 


One clerk 


Voucher clerk 
Assistant 


Head bookkeeper 
Three ledger clerks 


Chief of depart- 
ment 

Three correspond- 
ents 

Two clerks 


Cashier 
Three clerks 


Equipment 
1 large desk 
1 small desk 
2 tub desks 
3 typewriters with 
stands 
2 file units 


3 large desks 
1 table 


1 typist’s desk 
3 file units 


7 typewriters with 
computing attach- 
ment 

file unit 


_ 


large desk 
tub files 


Oo 


1 large desk 

4 small desks 

1 tabulating machine 

1 sorting machine 

3 key-punch ma- 
chines 

1 ordinary file unit 

3 cabinets for filing 

tabulating cards 


large desk 
small desk 
file unit 


et 


4 large desks 

2 bookkeeping ma- 
chines 

1 vault or safe 


4 large desks 

2 small desks 

3 dictating machines 
3 file units 

1 bench for visitors 


Grating with 
shelf and cash 
window 

1 large desk 

3 small desks 

2 computing ma- 
chines 

1 vault or safe 


Department 


Pay-Roll 


Transcribing 


Reception desk 
Filing 


Messenger 


Accountants 


Supply room 


Executives 
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Space 


200 


‘1,000 


50 
1,000 


200 


750 


900 


Number 
Required of Em- 
(Sq. ft.) ployes 


3 


18 


Personnel 


Chief of section 
Two clerks 


Chief of depart- 
ment 

Assistant 

Three typists 

Eight dictating- 
machine operators 

Two stenographers 

Addressing- 
machine operator 

Two duplicating- 
machine operators 


Information clerk 


Supervisor 
Four filing clerks 
One junior clerk 


Chief of group 
Three messengers 
Two sorting clerks 


Three accountants 
Two computing- 
machine operators 


Storekeeper 
Boy 


Comptroller 

Chief accountant 

Head bookkeeper 

Office manager 

Assistant office 
manager 

Secretary to comp- 
troller 

Secretary to office 
manager 

Two office boys 
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Equipment 
3 desks 
1 counter 
1 eard-file unit 
1 vault or safe 


2 large desks 
13 typewriters with 

stands 

8 reproducing ma: 
chines 

1 addressing ma- 
chine 

1 plate-cutting ma- 
chine 

2 duplicators 

4 address-plate filing 
units 

2 file units 


1 large desk 


75 4-drawer filing 
units 
1 sorting table with 
sorting rack 
1 large desk 
2 small desks 
2 small tables 


2 large tables 
1 sorting rack 
1 bench 


3 large desks 
2 file units 
1 adding maehine 


1 desk 
supply shelves 


5 large desks 

4 large tables 
(One apiece for 
each executive) 

2 typewriter desks 

2 small tables for 
office boys 

4 file units for 
comptroller 

4 file units for 
chief accountant 

3 file units for 
office manager 

1 file unit for assist- 
ant office manager 

1 file unit for head 
bookkeeper 
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Planning the Layout. You are asked to lay out the office of 
the Randall Electric Company on the copy of the office plan given 
in the working paper. The plan is gridironed in ten-foot. squares 
to enable you to approximate the space requirements easily. The 
equipment has been given as a guide only. You are not expected 
to indicate its location in any way. The working paper contains 
specific and complete directions. The important objective, of 
course, is to obtain a layout that conforms as closely as possible 
with the principles in the executive manual. 
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DEVELOPING THE OFFICE STAFF 
Part I 


Tuer OrricE-PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


HE president of one of the largest corporations in 
the United States, who is a keen analyst of 
progressive trends in business practice, has said: 

“The material side of business becomes more and more 
stationary and fixed. The variations and the great 
chance for improvement to-day lie in the handling of 
the personnel problem.” 


The manager of a business can to-day buy the latest 
machines and devices, and he knows exactly what these 
appliances will do. But he cannot have any such assur- 
ance of efficiency in the men and women he employs in 
building up the personnel of his organization. 

If they are wrongly selected, poorly trained, or not in- 
spired to do good work, all his fine machines and mechan- 
ical devices cannot pull his business thru with satisfac- 
tory net earnings. But the executive who knows how to 

‘choose the right people for the work, how to give them 
good training, and how to keep them enthusiastically 
and loyally at work with the best interest of the business 
in view—he is the executive who is welcomed with open 
arms in the present-day world of business. 

Everyone who wants to achieve more than ordinary 
success as an executive must understand and be able 
to apply the principles of successful personnel man- 
agement. 

In recent years this problem of personnel management 
has been given a great deal of scientific attention. Defi- 
nite principles that underlie success in handling the 
human side of a business organization have been estab- 
lished. These principles and how they apply in all 
departments of a business will be included in the major 


as 
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section of this training service on managing men, which 
follows the present section on office organization and 
management. Here and in the following executive man- 
ual we shall consider only those phases of personnel 
management that directly concern the office force. 


Vocational Guidance in Personnel Management. One 
important aim of personnel management is to enable 
workers to find in their work an avenue of self-expression 
and self-development that supplements their home life, 
their social life, and their religious life. The aim is not 
simply to find a man for a job, but to find the man for a 
job or the job for a man. This requires careful analysis 
of jobs and of men, as previously explained in Executive 
Manual 39, where factory-personnel management was 
briefly covered. The aim is to have each job filled by a 
worker who is well fitted for the kind of work he does 
and is interested and contented in that job. Workers are 
bound to be discontented until they find employment 
that calls upon their special aptitudes and abilities, and 
thus affords them interest and enjoyment and the reward 
of satisfying accomplishment. 

Loyal, efficient work and steady improvement depend 
largely upon being assigned to a task that arouses 
and sustains interest and of itself stimulates the use 
of latent energies, 

It is therefore true that one of the most fundamental 
phases of personnel management lies in vocational guid- 
ance—guiding the working man, or woman, into the 
work for which he or she is suited by aptitude, by tem- 
perament, by personal inclinations, and by experience 
and training. 


Rewards and Incentives. Regardless of how intelligently 
employes may be assigned to jobs, however, their efforts 
will not be sustained unless there are adequate rewards 
and a goal on ahead to be reached. The first vital reward 
is the wage. Steps must be taken to insure that wages 
are not fixed in an arbitrary manner, but that they are 
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worked out intelligently and along the lines which experi- 
ence has shown to be fairest and most successful. (The 
wage and salary problem as successfully handled in many 
business organizations will be thoroly covered in the com- 
ing section on managing men.) 

The personnel problem includes provisions for extend- 
ing an employe’s responsibility with increasing ability on 
his part to assume added responsibility. To this should 
be added other means of encouraging spontaneous effort. 
A study of the psychology of incentives is necessary. It 
is the positive and constructive incentives—not dis- 
ciplinary measures, such as intimidation and punishment 
—that result in spontaneous effort. This fact will be 
emphasized in Executive Manual 62. 


Employe’s Service in Personnel Management. Office 
workers, the same as all other workers, are more likely to 
give their best effort in a pleasant and agreeable environ- 
ment. They do not want to be coddled, but they expect 
to be “treated right.” What does “treated right” mean? 
That is a fundamental question the answer to which 
should be carefully worked out by every executive. In 
managing office workers, an executive should be mindful 
of the fact that— 

To-day all industry recognizes that the worker has a 
right to wholesome, agreeable surroundings; to 
periods of rest and recreation; and to an agreeable 
relationship with his fellow employes and with those 
to whom he looks for leadership and guidance. 

Provision of such rights—many of them wholly re- 
moved from the actual work, such as provision of recrea- 
tional and social activities, cultural opportunities, help- 
ing in saving and in obtaining loans, and so on—are gen- 
erally called employes’ services. They will be analyzed, 
as applied to office workers, in Executive Manual 62. 


The Technique of Personnel Management. Personnel 
management is no longer in the purely formative stage. 
The technique for handling the primary functions of 
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personnel management have now been well worked out. 
These functions are: 

Intelligent selection and placement. 

Training the workers. 

Stimulation to effective effort. 

Adequate employe service. 

The technique or methods of selection—hiring em- 
ployes—have been worked out with considerable scien- 
tific accuracy. It is an extremely important function of 
personnel management. Employes are no longer hur- 
riedly sized up and hired with a hazy hope that they will 
make good. Every practicable means is employed to 
determine their aptitudes and proclivities. They are 
carefully chosen, not alone for their ability to do the 
work called for in a definite position, but also for their 
ability to fit into the organization personally and socially, 
as explained in the second part of this executive manual. 

Training the workers for their jobs and for advance- 
ment to better jobs is likewise now handled more scien- 
tifically than formerly. While there has been a less defi- 
nite working out of the training problem within business 
organizations, important steps in this direction have been 
taken in recent years. Some large business concerns 
have organized educational departments; many definitely 
secure the co-operation of educational institutions. 

Experience and some scientific experiments have pro- 
duced basic means of stimulating employes to spon- 
taneous and effective effort. These include various 
incentives, both financial and nonfinancial, as follows: 


FINANCIAL NONFINANCIAL 
Salary standardization. Constructive discipline. 
Piece-work and bonus. Promotional policies. 
Allowances. Employes’ representation. 
Vacation plans. Scope for self-expression. 
Special awards. Inspiring leadership. 


_ Efforts to make the employe satisfied in his environ- 
ment have led to very definite methods of providing for 
the employe’s health, comfort, and enjoyment of life. 
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Of particular importance are efforts to make the employe 
feel secure in his position. Employes’ service provisions 
include: 

Proper working conditions. 

Rest periods. 

Rest rooms. 

Vacations. 

Cafeterias. 

Medical service. 

Athletic, social, and recreational programs. 

Encouragement of thrift and saving. 

Sickness and death benefits, pensions, etc. 


Will It Pay? Business management has gone thru the 
period of patronizing and quasi-philanthropic personnel 
programs and is planning all such efforts on the basis of 
results. 

The test of ‘‘Will it pay?’’ should be employed with 
special emphasis in the case of personnel practice. 

With this test in mind as the fundamental require- 
ment, let us begin our consideration of personnel man- 
agement in the office by taking up its first phase—selec- 
tion and placement—in Part II of this executive manual. 


DEVELOPING THE OFFICE STAFF 
Part IT 


SELECTING AND PLACING EMPLOYES 


HE employment managers in many organizations 

| have developed exceptional ability in finding out 

from each applicant for a job what is his natural 

aptitude, acquired abilities, and liking for certain types 
of work. 

A young man applied to one employment manager for 
accounting work at a time when there was no account- 
ing job open. The applicant had had several years of 
accounting experience and his record was good. He was 
the upstanding and intelligent type of young man that 
this concern wanted to hire. The employment manager 
felt sure that he would be a good man to hire for some 
other kind of work. 

What kind of work would most interest him? That 
was the question; so this employment manager asked 
this young man, “What would you do if money were no 
object to you, if your time were your own?” 

The young man hesitated a little—probably fearing 
that the truth would mar his chances for securing an 
accounting position. But his answer was spoken with 
conviction. He said, “I’d rather write than do anything 
else. I’m now. taking a course in business writing.” 


A few questions and the employment manager sent 
him to the manager of the shop-editing department 
where all instructions issued to the foremen are edited for 
clearness and completeness, for compliance with policy, 
etc. The young man was hired as an instruction editor 
and later became head of the shop-editing department. 

To find out what kind of work a prospective em- 
ploye is most likely to perform with pleasure and 


satisfaction, and hence with profit to his employer, is 
a basic problem in personnel management. 
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That should be an objective of every interview between 
an employment manager or other executive and an appli- 
cant for a job—to find out what kind of work the appli- 
cant likes best and as nearly as possible to give him that 
kind of work, if he is hired. 


In the case just cited, the applicant was led by one 
question to reveal the kind of work for which, he was 
best fitted thru either a natural or an acquired liking for 
it; therefore, the kind of work in which he would, in all 
probability, be most successful. The principle applied in 
this case may be employed by an office manager to very 
great advantage; for he has many different kinds of work 
to be done. He must be careful, first of all, not to have 
men or women at work in his office who would naturally 
be better satisfied and do better work in the shop or on 
the sales force than in the office; and he must be just as 
careful not to have an office worker doing detail work 
that requires little if any mental activity or resourceful- 
ness if that worker has an active mind and is resourceful, 
and can therefore be intrusted with greater responsibility. 


The placing of an employe does not end, of course, 
_ when that employe is hired and put to work. As a gen- 
eral policy, an office manager will seek constantly to 
improve his organization by such reassignments of jobs 
as will best contribute to the greatest amount of satisfac- 
tion in their work on the part of his force as a whole. 
This, however, does not lessen the care to be taken in 
placing a new employe where he will be most satisfied 
and most efficient at the start. 


Obtaining Desirable Applicants. But before the inter- 
view can take place applicants must be secured. When 
an applicant seeks employment in a well-organized office, 
he seldom comes as a mere matter of chance. To secure 
the best available applicants for the positions that are 
open is the initial step in the process of selection. How 
to obtain applicants from which selections that measure 
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up to employment standards can be made, is the first 
problem. It is solved by encouraging employes to recom- 
mend friends, by advertising, and by cultivating the co- 
operation of the most reliable agencies of supply. 


The usual means of securing applicants for office work 
are as follows: 

Newspaper want ads— 
Situations wanted. 
Help wanted. 

Friends of employes. 

Former employes. 

Schools and colleges. 

Public employment bureaus. 

Private employment agencies. 

Service bureaus of office equipment and device 
manufacturers. 


Newspaper “want ads” are now generally recognized 
as effective means of securing applicants for jobs to be 
filled. “Blind” ads—that is, using a key number instead 
of the firm’s name—bring in letters of application from 
which are selected those applicants who seem to measure 
up to the requirements of the job. These applicants are 
given personal interviews in order to determine which 
one is best suited and qualified for the job. 


An office manager may also find the one he wants to 
fill a certain job by reference to the “Situations Wanted” 
column. He knows that, as a rule, the applicant who 
advertises for a job and seems to know just the kind of 
work he wants to do, is likely to be a “live wire” in that 
kind of work. 


By occasionally reminding employes of the aid they 
can render thru recommending well-qualified friends and 
acquaintances for employment, management will often 
in this way find worthy applicants, who, when in the 
organization, will the sooner feel at home and are usually 
more inclined to make good as a sort of vindication of 
their friend’s recommendation. They feel a personal tie 
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that is helpful. But care must be taken not to accept 
such applicants merely because a friend already in the 
organization has recommended them; in fact, a little 
more than the usual care should be taken to make sure 
that they will fit in well where they are wanted. 


The employment office should familiarize itself with 
the schools and employment services in its locality. Some 
companies send representatives to interview college or 
high-school graduates, or otherwise solicit applications 
from those who will soon be in the market for employ- 
ment. 


Having a ‘‘Good Place to Work.’’ A direction in which 
efforts will prove valuable is in building up a reputation 
as “a good place to work.” This reputation is acquired 
by providing desirable working conditions and by con- 
siderate, just, and intelligent treatment of all employes. 
Therein lies a very practical reason for a personnel 
program. 

Once the employes come to feel that they are being 
treated fairly and generously, they, of themselves, 
will become salesmen at large of the advantages of 
their office as a place in which to work. 

How valuable the impression of a satisfactory place 
to work may be is illustrated by the experience of a large 
New England wholesale hardware house. A young man 
had applied for a position and had been courteously 
interviewed by the office manager, altho there was no 
position open at the time. This young man found a posi- 
tion with another company. Later in the year two good 
men applied for positions to be filled at once by the office 
manager mentioned above. He found that they had 
applied at the suggestion of the young man he had inter- 
viewed several months before. That young man had been 
so favorably impressed with this office as “a good place 
to work”—largely as a result of the courteous treatment 
accorded him as an applicant—that he had broadcast 
this fact to many of his friends. 
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The Application Blank. In some companies the employ- 
ment department gives each applicant what might be 
called a preapplication interview. This preliminary inter- 
view is a very brief questioning for the purpose of elim- 
inating applicants who are obviously unfitted. 


Another form of preinterview is the filling out of an 
application blank by the applicant. This he may do at 
the office, preliminary to the personal interview, or the 
blank may be sent to him at home, to be filled out and 
returned for filing. Figure 1 shows such a blank, called, 
in this case, an “Experience Record.” 


The application blank may provide for securing many 
of the facts which bear directly on ultimate acceptance 
or rejection of the applicant. Any one of such facts as 
age, nationality, education, physical defects, and so on, 
may, in itself, in some cases, prevent an applicant’s 
employment. From the facts as indicated on the filled-in 
application blank, an interviewer very often obtains a 
clue to the shaping of the interview. 


The record of previous employment is an important 
proof of the employe’s ability, attitude, and aptitude. 
. But this must not be relied upon too heavily as evidence 
of ability. An applicant’s ability may be greater or less 
than that suggested by his experience. It is true, how- 
ever, that an applicant’s past experience is the most 
important tangible check upon his ability. 


In weighing the factor of his experience, considerable 
attention should be given to the rate of progress he has 
made in taking on greater responsibilities. If his experi- 
ence shows steady growth in business ability, this fact 
may well be more important than is the exact kind of 
experience he has had. If he has been in the same job 
a long time without apparently stepping up, it is usually 
safe to conclude that he is not much interested in train- 
ing himself for greater responsibilities—that he is trying 
to get a better job merely by going elsewhere for it, 
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JOB SPECIFICATION CARD 


Job Name Job. No. 
Description of Duties 


Machines Operated Time required to learn 

Nature and Condition of Work: ‘ A ; 

(] Supervisory [] Varied [] Meeting Public (J Eye Strain _ 
(_] Clerical [] Routine [] Meeting Employes [_] Nerve Strain 


Posture: [_] Standing (] Sitting (_] Stooping [|] Walking [_] Reaching 
Salary: Minimum Rate Maximum Rate 
Step Rate (16 mos. (Jl yr. [J 2 yrs. LJ 3 yrs. (J yrs. (1) yrs. 
Method of Payment: (_] Hour (_] Week (] Month [] Bonus [] Piece 
Hours: [] Regular (J Irregular as follows: 
Line of Promotion (Ordinarily): from 
to 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Previous Experience Required :’ 
Special Training: 


Education or Equivalent: 
Required Desired 
Grammar School 678 Grammar School 678 
High School 1234 High School 1234 
College 1234 College 1234 
Personal Characteristics: 
_] Accuracy [_] Executive Ability [] Neatness (_] Strength 
(_] Analysis _ (_] Initiative |] Observation [ ] Tact 
[_] Co-operation [_] Judgment _] Penmanship [] Thoroness 
|] Dependability [_] Memory _] Speed 
In addition, Courtesy, Energy, Good Health, and Willingness are 
required in all positions. 





Intelligence Rating: [_] Average [| Above Average (_] Superior 





Sex: [|] Male [] Female Entrance Age Limits _ to 








Remarks: 





Figure 2. Job specification. Such an analysis of a job, with a detailed 

listing of the qualifications necessary to fill it, enables the interviewer 

to select and place applicants more intelligently than where he de- 

pends upon an unscientific and sometimes second-hand visualization of 
requirements. 
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rather than meeting the requirements for promotion in 
his own organization. 


Interviewing the Applicant. The application blank 
serves as a guide for drawing out the facts as regards the 
applicant’s training and experience, his personal atti- 
tude, and his ambitions. 


The interviewer must seek to get the applicant’s view- 
point. What kind of work does he really want? Does he 
himself actually know? Just why is he applying for 
work with us? And why is he leaving his present posi- 
tion? What are his home and personal responsibilities? 
What is his general attitude toward employment and 
life? Such questions are answered most satisfactorily 
when the applicant is placed at his ease and is encouraged 
to talk freely. 

By placing the interview on a plane of friendliness 
and confidence, the interviewer will be better able to 
elicit the real facts from an applicant. 
Unless he can do that, it will be difficult in many cases 
for an interviewer to get at some of the most essential 
facts which reveal the true man before him. 
_ Character is not easily determined. How is the inter- 

viewer to judge the applicant’s character? Here first 
impressions count for a great deal—the handshake, the 
man’s manner and bearing, the way that he meets the 
eye of the interviewer, and the interviewer’s impressions 
as to his sincerity. 

The interviewer must to a considerable extent rely 
upon his intuitive feeling in judging character. It is 
usually best to have the judgment of more than one per- 
son in the organization concerning the character of an 
applicant, in order to be more certain of an accurate 
judgment. Employers in general want to be sure of good 
character, for— 


Good character—integrity and wholesomeness of 
mind and body—is the common basis of both loyalty 
and ability. 
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Evidence of truthfulness in an applicant is also evi- 
dence of industry and loyalty. The importance of good 
character was previously emphasized in our analysis of 
men who make good salesmen, in Executive Manual 21. 
It is equally important in selecting office employes, both 
men and women. 


Handling Applications of Women. There is consider- — 
able difference between effective methods of handling 
men and women applicants for jobs. Unless these dif- 
ferences are kept in mind by those who employ both men 
and women, one or the other may be misjudged. 

The personnel director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany suggests the following as matters for special consid- 
eration in interviewing women: 

“Women applicants, for the most part, are entirely 
ignorant of business. They are very much in a maze as 
to what it all means. To many women applicants, work 
is an incidental thing. They seek it from immediate 
necessity or in order to find a means of occupying their 
time. They are not particularly interested in the possi- 
bilities that may be offered. Many points of information, 
such as age, school record, and personal history are very 
delicate matters, and must be treated with extreme tact. 
Matters of dress and appearance must be given more 
weight with them than with the men. When the appli- 
cant has failed to make a favorable impression, it is diffi- 
cult to bring the interview to an end. The applicant will 
very often resist being told that she is unqualified.” 

In view of the great difference between the viewpoints 
and attitude of men and women applicants, many con- 


cerns have a woman as the interviewer of women appli- 
cants. 


The Interviewer’s Knowledge of Positions to Be Filled. 
While the interviewer must do his best to find out the 
kind of work an applicant is fitted for, as stated on a 
previous page, this information can be of only partial 
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usefulness unless the interviewer is fully informed as to 
the requirements of the various positions that are open. 
The interviewer must be more than a good judge of 
character and aptitudes—he must also be a good 
judge of the fundamental requirements for success 
in handling each job that is open. 
Knowledge of the requirements for success in any job is 
gained in two ways: thru first-hand experience on the 
job, or thru job analysis. 


The wider the employment man’s actual experience in 
office work, the better able he will be to place applicants 
in office jobs for which they are best fitted. But it is 
difficult to find a person who has had experience in all 
kinds of office work to serve as employment manager ; 
nor does varied experience in office work guarantee 
that any person would succeed in the work of employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the requirements of office work are 
constantly changing with the introduction of new meth- 
ods and devices. Therefore, it is necessary that the one 
who employs office workers know how to secure accurate 
information concerning the requirements of different 
positions by consulting supervisors and executives in re- 
- gard to the kinds of employes that would best fill the 
openings. 

Therein is an obligation on the part of departmental 
executives to co-operate with the employment depart- 
ment. If any position to be filled requires unusual quali- 
ties or a peculiar combination of qualities, the executive 
in charge should find opportunity to talk over this posi- 
tion with the employment interviewer or should invite 
the employment interviewer to his department, where 
the work can be explained to him first hand. 

It is imperative that the one who selects a new em- 
ploye know fully and exactly the requirements for 
success in the position to be filled. : 

Understanding Jobs thru Job Analysis. In the case of a 
large business, with numerous workers and many kinds 
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of jobs to be filled, an employment interviewer will be 
unable to carry in mind a detailed knowledge of every 
kind of job in the plant, and of the specific qualities that 
it demands in the worker. Therefore, all this needed 
information is collected and placed on cards, so that the 
employment interviewer can instantly refer to it when 
wanted. 


Getting this information and putting it into usable 
form involves three steps. First comes the actual anal- 
ysis and study of the job itself, called “job analysis.” 
This is done for the purpose of telling just what the job 
is like and of deciding what kind of person should be 
chosen to fill it. Then, second, comes the writing down 
of all this information on cards or in some other con- 
venient form, called “job specifications.” The cards are 
filed so that the interviewer can quickly refer to them. 
Then, third, comes the classifying of all the jobs in the 
office called “job classification.” This is done so that 
the interviewer, having sized up an applicant, may know 
what class of work the applicant is best fitted to do. 

The technique of analyzing jobs and of stating the 
specifications, as applied in the factory, was covered in 
the major section on principles of production. Let us 
here see how the same process, in principle, is applied in 
the office. 


If we are analyzing the position of file clerk in an or- 
ganization where the decimal system of filing is used, the 
procedure would be about as follows: 


The first step would be to make an analysis of the ac- 
tivities of the person who handles the job, as follows: 

INCOMING MATERIAL 

Inspects. 

Sorts out unfilable material. 

Sorts filable material numerically. 

Files.’ 
OUTGOING MATERIAL 

Inspects and sorts requisitions. 

Removes material from the files. 
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Enters name on “Out” cards. 
Follows up material when overdue. 
A study of the work would be found to embrace the 
following activities: 
PHYSICAL 
Manual—sorting papers. 8 
Standing at files. 
Lifting and carrying the material to be filed; sometimes 
heavy armfuls. 
Working with heavily loaded file drawers. 


MENTAL 
Mastery of indexing and filing system. 
Selecting material to go to file. 
Sorting and filing—location of file numbers. 
From a detailed study of these several duties a list of 
qualifications would be made up, about as follows: 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Manual dexterity. 
Strength to handle heavy file drawers. 
Endurance—standing and walking. 


MENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
Intelligence to understand decimal file system of vary- 
ing degrees of complexity. 
Judgment as to what material should go to files. 
Alertness to locate file numbers quickly. 

We thus see that the purpose of job analysis as an aid 
to employe selection is more than to analyze the activi-| 
ties of a job; it also aims to find what qualities, physical 
and mental, are required by those activities. It not only 
tells just what the job is; it also determines the human 
qualifications necessary in the one who can satisfactorily 
fill the job. 


With the job specifications before him, as shown in 
Figure 2, the interviewer will know the exact type of 
person needed and will have a very definite objective in 
mind as he interviews each applicant. Furthermore, 
with this analysis of the work, he can explain the posi- 
tion much more satisfactorily to the applicant; for hiring 
is a two-way decision: the employer offers and the appli- 
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cant accepts—if he so decides when he finds out exactly 
what the offered job is like. 


It is always well for an employer to remember that— 
The applicant for a job should know exactly what the 
job is for which he is acceptable, if any, and then be 
a sure that he wants that job before he is hired. 

Failure to apply this simple principle increases the 
labor turnover in the office or shop or store. Many ap- 
plicants take jobs that they do not like, resolving to find 
another job elsewhere as soon as they can. 


Classifying Jobs. By classifying jobs is meant the com- 
bining of different jobs into groups, each group consisting 
only of jobs that are similar with respect to the nature 
of the work, its importance, the amount of skill and 
training required, etec.—for the purpose of establishing 
uniformity in such basic matters as promotion and salary 
rates. An example of job classification follows: 

A CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICE JOBS 

Group 1. Nonclerical: Performs nonclerical work of a rou- 
tine character pertaining to positions such as the 
following: telephone operators, matrons, waitresses, 
special officers, repairmen, porters, etc. 

Group 2. Apprentice: Performs minor routine clerical work 
requiring little or no experience, such as: deliver- 
ing messages, operating adding machine, sorting 
checks, notes, coupons, etc. 

Group 3. Junior Clerical: Performs clerical work of a semi- 
skilled nature requiring some. experience and in- 
volving one or more of the following: maintenance 
of records, adjustment of differences, checking, com- 
parison and preparation of statements. 

Group 4. Senior Clerical: Performs clerical work (which 
may or may not be supervisory) requiring skill, 
accuracy, and experience, and involving one or 
more of the following: responsible verification 
work, bookkeeping, calculating, examining or analy- 
sis work, paying or receiving checks, ete. 

Group 5. Major Clerical: Performs clerical work requiring 
special training, experience, and ability, and involv- 
ing one or more of the following: direction or 
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supervision of other clerks doing related work, an- 
alysis of data, and preparation of statistical re- 
ports. 

Group 6. Specialist: Performs technical work (which may 

or may not be supervisory) involving one or more 
of the following: independent field work, indepen- 
dent research, consulting or advisory work in tech- _ 
nical matters, investigations, recommendations, and 
reports. 

When the jobs have been analyzed and specifications 
have been made out, classification can be readily accom- 
plished by means of the specification cards. By refer- 
ence to the cards, certain jobs which are naturally in the 
same class can be grouped together. 

The work of cloak-room attendant, for example, is ob- 
viously a nonclerical job; that of messenger boy and of 
duplicating machine operator is obviously the most ele- 
mentary clerical work; card sorting is work requiring 
somewhat more skill. In going thru the specification 
cards of office jobs, the cards can be sorted into four or 
five groups representing grades of skill and intelligence, 
and a rough description of the grades can be drawn. With 
this done, finer distinctions can be drawn and more 
classes of work established. 

With all jobs classified, it is possible to fix salaries on 
a uniform basis—approximately the same pay for al] 
jobs in the same class—and to work out definite lines of 
promotion. In a later executive manual, the method of 
fixing salaries and establishing lines of promotion will be 
fully explained. From the viewpoint of the employment 
department, one important advantage of such classifica- 
tion is that the salary range of each class of jobs is defi- 
nitely fixed, altho it may change somewhat from year to 
year as conditions in the labor market change. 

But even more important is the fact that thru classifi- 
cation each position can be considered in relation to the 
advanced positions—in the line of promotion. 


A fundamental employment policy is that— 
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Employes are to be selected, not alone for the imme- 
diate position that is open, but with a view also to 
their ability to move on to more advanced positions in 
a regular line of promotion. 

That employment policy helps greatly in attracting 
and holding the ambitious, growing, and industrious type 
of employe that every executive likes to have in his or- 
ganization. 


The Use of Tests in Selecting Employes. The difficulty 
in judging human ability and character has stimulated 
attempts to devise scientific methods of establishing facts 
upon which judgments may be based. During recent 
years, psychological tests have come into widespread use. 
These were touched on as related to the problem of se- 
lecting salesmen in the major section on selling and sales 
management. 

Let us remember that there are psychological tests of 
three kinds: 


1. General intelligence or mental alertness tests. 
2. Aptitude or special ability tests. 
8. Performance tests. 


General Intelligence Tests. The fact is everywhere 
recognized that human minds are not all of the same 
quality. Some people are naturally more intelligent than 
others. Their minds seem to be more nimble, more alert, 
quicker to adjust themselves to new situations, quicker 
to grasp the true significance of a condition. Such a per- 
son, if trained in some manual trade, might not develop 
any more skill of hand at his work than would a less 
nimble-witted worker, but he would be likely to learn 
more about his job as a whole than would the other. He 
would be more likely to find ways of cutting down waste 
motion and of doing the work better; he would be more 
likely to suggest practical improvements in working con- 
ditions, ways and means of handling emergencies, ete. 


While many jobs do not demand workers of this alert, 
versatile character, other jobs do require that type. Cer- 
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tain kinds of office workers especially—department heads, 
correspondents, secretaries, adjusters, ete—should pos- 
sess this mental alertness to a notable degree, and all 
office workers should have some of it. There are very 
few places in an office for the noticeably dull person. 
Therefore the employment manager interviewing an ap- 
plicant for an office position will want to assure himself 
that the applicant has at least a definite minimum of 
nimble native intelligence. 


A general intelligence test can be given to the applicant 
in a few minutes during the interview. A simple intelli- 
gence test of this kind is shown in Figure 3. If the ap- 
plicant is given a limited time for performing such a test, 
or is asked to state the time that he took for the test, a 
pretty clear idea of his quickness of perception, his ability 
to reason in a simple situation, and so on, may be had. 
Such tests may include simple exercises in arithmetic, 


Put on the blank space preceding each Arabian proverb the number 
of the English proverb to which it corresponds in meaning, as indicated 
in the sample at 4. 


Both speed and accuracy are important. 


ENGLISH PROVERBS ARABIAN PROBERBS 
(1) Anold dog willlearn notricks. ..4.. Strike while the iron is hot. 
eae A spark may start a great fire. 


(2) Ill nature needs no tutor. = ~~ Phe best Gah! sea tnear the 


(3) A small leak will sink a ship bottom: ‘ . 
(4) Sail when the wind blows. ~~ ae the cobbler stick to his 
(5) Nightingales can’ sing their 
ownsong best.  — .... Little dogs bark the most. 
(6) A poor cask may hold good  ...... An ounce of prevention is 
wine. worth a pound of cure. 
(7) Count not your chickens be-_ ...... Bend the willow while it is 
fore they are hatched. young. 


(8) A stitch in time will save 





Cen rian alae das’): Sl. Lea Weeds need no sowing. 
(9) Don’t put all your eggsin one ...... Catch the bear before you sell 
basket. his skin. , ; 
(10) Shallow brooks are noisy. _........ A royal heart is often hidden 
under a tattered cloak. 
(11) The sweetest grapes hang ...... The rat that has but one hole 
highest. is soon caught. 


Figure 3. An intelligence test. This obviously is an exercise that only 
applicants of good intelligence can perform satisfactorily. 
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filling in missing words in sentences, crossing out a given 
letter thruout a page of typewritten matter, and so on. 
The time element is an important factor, since the ap- 
plicant’s real ability can be gauged only by knowing the 
exact time taken. 


Aptitude Tests. Figure 4 is an aptitude test to deter- 
mine how apt the worker is at handling figures. There 
are many jobs concerning which it may be said that if a 
person does not have a “born aptitude” for the work, no 
amount of training will make him any more fit. A nat- 
urally slow-moving worker cannot be trained to tend a 
machine requiring fast use of the hands. A person lack- 
ing delicacy of touch would probably not succeed at 
delicate watch work or at hand engraving of jewelry, 
notwithstanding the most laborious training. 

Thus far, however, aptitude tests have not proved very 
helpful in the selection and placement of office workers. 
One reason for this is that most office jobs require not so 
much special aptitude as general all-round ability. Some 
office positions, however, such as the running of the dif- 
ferent office machines, would seem to call for special 
aptitudes. Some persons seem naturally better fitted to 
run an adding machine than others. 

Another reason why aptitude tests are seldom used in 
the selection and placement of office workers is the fact 
that these tests have not yet been perfected. For ex- 
ample, there is no aptitude test thus far devised which 
will reveal that an untrained young man has the making 
of an excellent collection correspondent under the proper 
training. Whether such a test could be devised or not is 
questionable. 

However, these tests are capable of being bettered, and 
experts are working to perfect them. The office manager, 
therefore, will be acting wisely by keeping himself in- 
formed on ali progress in this direction. If these tests 
can be made eventually to do what is hoped for them, 
they will surely prove of great help to the executive. 
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6+16=22 8X 3=24 84+ 7=14 
12+ 7=18 4+ 2= 8 28-18= 8 
ii 5—1.6 3+ 6= 8 6+10=16 
194+ 4=22 5+16=22 Saye a 















5+ 3= 7 3+24=27 1l— 7= 4 


Figure 4. Test of aptitude for clerical work. Only a part of the test 

is given. Speed and accuracy are important in checking for errors. 

The test sheet has, in each column, twenty-five or thirty examples 

such as shown in this extract. The test is designed to determine 

accuracy and to give a fair estimate of an applicant’s ability to do 
sustained and correct work of this sort. 

It is well to remember that psychological tests of any 
type must be devised by those who are competent thru 
experience to plan and apply them. Then remember 
that— 


Tests must be proved—the test ratings must be 
checked with the actual performance of a large num- 
ber of employes before they can be accepted as 
usable. 

Thus not only are tests devised by those who are com- 
petent to work them out, but the tests, when worked out, 
must themselves be tested by experience in using them, 
in order to determine their value as an aid in selecting 
employes for specific jobs. 


The Performance Test. A type of test that is particu- 
larly adapted to clerical workers is the performance test. 
The applicant is given an opportunity to show, by ac- 
tual performance, how well he can do the sort of work 
for which he is applying. An applicant for stenographic 
work can be given actual dictation; or an applicant for 
filing work can be given a tubful of papers or cards to 
sort and arrange. An interesting test for applicants for 
clerical positions in an insurance office is shown in Figure 
5. Figure 6 is a performance test for applicants for type- 
writing work. In such tests, speed, of course, is a promi- 
nent factor. Wherever possible, it is desirable to find 
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how well the applicant can perform under varying rates 
of speed. 


The Part the Department Manager Should Play. Before 
he is definitely hired, an applicant should be interviewed 
by the department manager under whom he will work. 
The function of the employment department is that of 
selecting from the whole number of applicants those who 
give promise of being able to perform up to standard for 


In the column marked 1 put a check mark opposite every fire or 
accident insurance policy of $1,500 to $4,500, inclusive, issued between 
March 15, 1916, and May 10, 1917. 

In the column marked 2 put a check mark opposite every life or 
accident insurance policy up to and ee $3,000, issued between 

’ October 15, 1916, and August 20, 191 

In the column marked 3 put a check mark opposite every fire or 
life insurance policy of $2,000 to $5,000, inclusive, issued between 
February 10, 1916, and June 15, 1917. 

Both speed and accuracy are important. 


Amount of Kind of 
Insurance Insurance Date 


$3,000 Fire Jan. 2, 1917 
$1,000 Life Oct. 22, 1916 
$4,000 Accident Sept. 14, 1916 
$2,000 Life Nov. 18, 1917: 
$4,000 Fire May 17, 1917 
$3,000 Accident Oct. 12, 1916 
$5,000 Life Feb. 16, 1917 
$1,000 Fire Aug. 3, 1917 
$4,000 Fire Aug. 11, 1917 





$2,000 Accident May 21, 1916 
$5,000 Life Mar. 9, 1916 
$3,000 Fire July 17, 1917 








$1,000 Accident June 4, 1917 











Figure 5. Example of a clerical test given to applicants for office 
work in an insurance company. The idea here can be easily adapted 
fer use in other kinds of offices. 
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Type the following, incorporating all the 
changes indicated on the copy 


if 


a 
1% Intelligence / or ment #2 alertness prskey are employed to 


uke queen 
help determine, can and who cannot be, training (specific) given=- 


to advantage. There is no indgcation that any company is 
amTineleg pon. 

relying,the resQiits upen entirely of intelligence tests for 
such decision, but,in addition to mental alertness are 


considered. 


4” intel igonce tests are used in seglecting candidates for 


‘ 5 sao fle 
training along many ainte fon, apprentices in printing, 
drawing, machine shop, pattern shop/and Zoundry, operators 


of machinery} repair-nenj tetpnnone me concerts! typists 

and stenographers? aoifice elerks/ salesmen in a store and 

on the roads, foremex and mingr executives. the chief 

function performed by these tests is to wea(those four) that 

do not have,requisite intelligence to prott by training. 

Aptitude tests are employed as one of a number of aids in 
ee shat iztialak of~¢ line an employe¢ shall be 

given. They are used,to assign to a trade @pprenticed); to 

yeh 


Ge 
assign young women to clerical or selling posishuns in a 


store. 





Figure 6. Performance test for applicants for typewriting work. In 

hiring for some office positions, such as typewriting and stenography, 

filing, and sorting and collating, it is possible to have the applicant 

demonstrate his ability by actually typing, taking dictation, filing 
cards or correspondence, and so on. 
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the various positions open. The department manager’s 
choice is narrowed down to just a few applicants, each 
one of whom could do the work. A department manager 
will usually find the worker he wants among those recom- 
mended by the employment department. 


The department manager, however, is the man respon- 
sible for results. It is he who will suffer most if the new 
employe proves unable to perform his duties or get along 
with the other employes in the department. The depart- 
ment manager should be given the right to turn back the 
applicant or applicants selected by the employment de- 
partment if he is not satisfied. But in refusing an appli- 
cant so recommended, he should give specific, clear-cut 
reasons for the rejection. 

As a general employment policy, many business houses 
find it best to give a department manager power to 
reject, when he sees fit—and can give good reasons for 
the rejection—any applicant chosen by the employment 
department. 

The need of co-operation between the employment 
manager and the departmental managers is apparent. 
Employment interviewers should visit the departments 
they serve and talk over the problem with the managers 
of those departments. Thus the interviewer can quickly 
learn the type of men a department manager wants, and 
the type that will get results under his direction. 

Once the new employe is selected, the next step is that 
of fitting him to the job. This brings up the problem of 
employe training, which will be briefly covered in Part 
III of this manual. It is as important to start new 
employes in their work right as it is to select the right 
kind of employe, for the work. 


DEVELOPING THE OFFICE STAFF 
Part III 


TRAINING AND PRoMOTION 

VIDENCE of the truth of a statement made in 

E Part I of this executive manual—that the best 

chance for improvement in business to-day lies 

in the handling of the human element in an organiza- 

tion—is found in the great amount of attention that 

office executives are now giving to the training of their 
employes. 


Co-operation with the Public Schools. A large percent- 
age of new employes in many offices come direct from 
schools and colleges. Many of the high-school graduates 
have taken commercial courses—bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and general office work such as filing; while 
the college students have studied economics, accounting, 
foreign trade, and the like. Yet the gap between the 
atmosphere and life of the ordinary public school or college 
and the business office is so great that most high-school 
_and college graduates find themselves coming into a new 
and strange environment. To enable such new employes 
to adjust themselves quickly and correctly to the de- 
mands of actual business practice is recognized as a seri- 
ous executive problem. They must be led to realize that 
they will not succeed by virtue of their schooling alone 
—that they, in fact, are just starting to learn something 
about actual business procedure and practice. 

Some offices that regularly take members from the 
graduating classes make arrangements with the principals 
and teachers to have the brighter pupils recommended to 
them. The American Rolling Mills Company, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, regularly takes from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
girls who graduate from the commercial department of 
the local high school. This company also has a well- 
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organized educational department for the training of all 
its employes, giving them a good opportunity to continue 
in educational work while employed. 


At Grand Rapids, Mich., the Office Managers’ Associa- 
tion, recognizing that the employes who came to their 
offices from the public schools were poorly fitted for office 
-work, appointed a committee to investigate the curricu- 
lum of the schools. The committee found that very little 
was being given that was of practical value to prospective 
office workers, and reported these findings to the board of 
education. As a result of this report the school board 
has established the Grand Rapids Vocational School, with 
courses designed to fit the students for industrial and 
commercial work. 


There are now in the school systems of many cities and 
towns in the United States what are known as continua- 
tion schools and classes. They offer schooling during 
part of the day to young people employed in business. 


There are also many co-operative methods between 
schools and business concerns, designed to give boys and 
girls the opportunity to work in business institutions 
‘while they are going to school. In some cities, this is 
‘worked out on the week-about basis. Under this system 
students in commercial courses spend alternate weeks at 
‘school and in a business office. They “earn while they 
learn.”’ Upon completion of their schooling, they are 
usually given full-time employment in the business 
where they had been given part-time employment. This 
method is favored by many business institutions, because 
it affords them the opportunity of training young workers 
for their needs in particular. 


Many business firms have found that it pays to en- 
courage and aid the local public schools in their efforts 
to supply the kind of schooling that they want’ their 
young employes to have had, so that these newcomers 
into the business will require less breaking in and train- 
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ing on the jobs to which they are assigned. Even with a 
good supply of young employes who have had special 
schooling in preparation for business practice, there is 
still the problem of training, particularly during the first 
months of employment. The first few days or weeks of 
employment are most important from the standpoint of 
training. 


Introducing the Employe. The business institution 
which fails to take advantage of the opportunity offered, 
at the time of employment, to familiarize the new em- 
ploye with its policies, its aims, its organization, its work, 
and the spirit which pervades it, is neglecting something 
that ought to be done then and cannot be done so effec- 
tively later on. Interest in their work, and loyalty, most 
desirable attributes of a working force, come only with 
understanding and appreciation of the policies and prac- 
tices of the management. And— 

The time to begin sowing the seeds of loyalty and 
contentment is at the very beginning of the employ- 
ment relation. 

Definite steps should be taken to insure that the em- 
ploye’s first impressions are good impressions; that the 
habits he immediately begins to form are the right kind. 


A department manager should make clear at the start 
his interest in the welfare and success of the new em- 
ploye. A like interest should be shown by the employ- 
ment manager. In large offices where the routine of em- 
ployment is thoroly organized, the employment manager 
usually arranges with the department managers to send 
to them each new employe for a talk about the work. 
The aim is to make sure that the employe is rightly 
placed and to help develop in him the right attitude to- 
ward the work, his fellow employes, and those over him 
in authority. 

A manual or booklet of information is often distributed 
to newly hired employes of larger offices. This booklet 
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contains an inspirational introduction and brief state- 
ments concerning the history of the institution, its official 
organization, its work, and its service and personnel poli- 
cies. It may also include such additional information as 
will enable the new employe to adjust himself to his 
new environment easily and quickly. This manual or 
booklet should be general in character, brief, and simply 
arranged, yet sufficiently complete to be retained for ref- 
erence. The manner in which the material is presented 
can be made to reflect the co-operative spirit of the busi- 
ness, and plainly reveal to the new employe the fact that 
he has the good will and active help of the management. 

But, however it may be accomplished, the main point 
here is that— 

One of the important first steps in a training program 
is the introduction of the new employe to the organi- 
zation, its aims, its methods, and its ideals. 

Training the Employe in the Job. The need for training 
for the immediate job varies, of course, with the nature 
of the work and the previous training of the new employe 
—or the old employe who has been transferred to a new 
job. 

The method most commonly employed is that of turn- 
ing the new employe over to an old employe on the same 
work. It often pays to have one old employe on each of 
the different classes or kinds of work serve as the trainer 
who breaks in all new employes on that kind or class of 
work; for this responsibility (training- new workers in 
various jobs) is of sufficient importance to have someone 
specialize in handling it—altho he may have to give only 
a small part of his time to it. 


Man-to-man teaching, right on the job, is an excellent 
method—if the teacher is competent. The learner is 
given his instruction at the very time and place where he 
can act on it. Moreover, the trainer, with only one pupil 


to teach at a time, can go as fapidly or as slowly as that 
particular case in hand requires. 
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From the viewpoint of management, there is a wrong 
way and there is a right way to have this individual 
teaching done. The wrong way is for the management 
to permit the worker-teacher to teach the job the way he 
thinks it should be handled, without checking up to make 
sure it is the right way. 

While it is reasonable to think that the experienced 
worker on a job ought to know best how that job should 
be done, yet experience shows that where workers have 
learned their jobs by rule-of-thumb methods, they may 
not have discovered the best methods of doing them. 
They have, in all probability, not analyzed all the factors. 
They usually do not understand thoroly why a job should 
be handled in a certain way. 


Trainers of workers on new jobs should themselves be 
thoroly trained in the best methods of training others. 


There is always some danger in turning a new employe 
over to an experienced worker unless the management is 
sure of that worker’s attitude toward the company and ° 
that the job is the one it wants him to have. The trainer 
must not be narrow or selfish. If, for example, a trainer’s 
own philosophy of work happens to be that of doing only 
enough to “get by,” he will, of course, fail to awaken the 
newcomer’s enthusiasm for the company and the larger 
possibilities of the job. Care must be exercised in ap- 
pointing trainers, in order to make sure, first of all, that 
their attitude toward the business as a whole and toward 
the work that they are training others to do, is sound and 
wholesome. This is as important as to be sure the 
trainer himself knows how to perform the job in the 
most efficient way. 


Teaching thru Standard-Practice Instructions. T'o insure 
that the worker-teacher will teach the learner to handle 
the job in the most efficient way, it is often advisable for 
the management to prepare a set of typed or printed in- 
structions (called standard-practice instructions) for each 
job to be taught. These are then used like an authorita- 
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tive textbook, to be read and followed by both the teacher 
and the learner. 


To place this method of instruction on a sound basis, 
all jobs should be analyzed, and the standard-practice 
instructions should be based on this analysis. The de- 
tails of the work are here studied more closely. The 
essential movements are determined in their most effec- 
tive sequence and combinations. On analysis, the act of 
filing material was, in one case, found to consist of the 
following elements: 

Stamp units. 

Locate folder. 

Lift folder, placing at angle. 

Remove papers from folder. 

Check name and number of incoming unit against papers 
in file. 

Remove clip or pin from incoming unit. 

Arrange incoming unit in order of date. 

Remove pin from papers in file. 

Insert incoming unit in papers in file. 

10. Replace pin in papers in file. 

11. Replace papers in folder. 

12. Replace folder. 

Such an analysis can, of course, be made of any office 
activity. The way to make a detailed analysis of this 
kind is to single out the employes who are performing the 
task speedily and effectively, and to study and analyze 
their methods. In making these observations, the ob- 
servers can often suggest improvements in the methods 
of the skilled employes who are under observation. This 
process is the same, in principle, as that of scientific time 
and motion studies previously explained in the section of 
this training service on the principles of production. 


The point here is that— 


Teachers or trainers should not only be workers who 

have proved their ability to impart knowledge and to 

transmit skill to others, but they should also be sup- 

lied with standard-practice instructions based on 
\ thoro job analysis. 
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Training by the Laboratory Method. Another method 
of training is not to do the training while the worker is 
actually on the work for which he is being trained, but to 
set up a “laboratory” where conditions are the same as 
the actual work—and where mistakes made by beginners 
will not be as expensive as tho they were actually on the 
job. In many kinds of office work, training is both faster 
and more thoro under this “laboratory method,” and the 
training process does not distract and interfere with the 
regular workers on the job. In teaching new operators 
of various office machines, it is often advisable to have a 
room set apart as a laboratory for practice and instruc- 
tion. 


Training by the Lecture Method. The lecture method 
of training is of value particularly to introduce the new 
employe to the company, its products, its aims, and its 
policies. In the Walworth Manufacturing Company, for 
example, a series of lectures is given to groups of new 
employes by one of its vice presidents. The main points 
in these lectures have been summarized and printed in a 
small book, which gives in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, practical information about this manufacturer’s 
policies, ideals, aims, methods, and the products and the 
various uses of them. 


The more an employe knows about the business as a 
whole and its products, the greater will be his inter- 
est in working for that business. 


Training by the Classroom Method. In a full-fledged 
training department, regular classroom instruction is 
usually given; and, as in any other school, this classroom 
work consists of study periods, recitations, and examina- 
tions; also supervised practice in various kinds of work. 

A simple program for classroom instruction for begin- 
ners in the transcribing and filing departments follows: 

A full morning each day, except Saturday. 

The hour between 8:45 and 9:45 A.M. is devoted to 
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familiarizing the new employe with the firm’s policies, 
its rules, and its growth; the causes of this growth; etc. 


The second period of study, from 10 to 11 A.M., is de- 
voted to special instruction in filing work. 


The third period, from 11:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M., is 
devoted to training in transcription work for the purpose 
of familiarizing new employes, assigned to positions 
where transcribing equipment is used, with the firm’s 
standards of letter writing, typing, etc. 


Instruction pertaining to the technique of the job is 
given by means of: 

1. Lesson study text. 

2. Class talks covering points in outline of study. 

3. Class discussions, making use of illustrative material and 

equipment. 

The instructors are employes who are specialists in the 

subjects they teach. 


Such are the various methods of training employes in 
the business for more or less specific jobs. In addition to 
this training is the important matter of encouraging old 
employes to constant self-improvement in the work they | 
are doing, and in preparation for the larger responsibili- — 
ties of management later on. As a business grows, its 
most serious personnel problem is that of adding to its 
force of executives, men with sufficiently broad training 
to enable them to work effectively in managerial posi- 
tions where they must understand and be able to apply 
principles that underlie efficient interdepartmental co- 
operation, as well as efficient departmental operation. 


Choosing the Method of Training Workers. Specific 
methods employed in the training of various classes of: 
clerical employes are summarized in Figure 7. 


No hard and fast rule can be set concerning the best 
methods to be employed in all cases alike, for it is ob- 
vious that there are many variants. 
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Junior Clerks, Messengers, Office manual 
Office Boys Printed instructions 
Class instruction 
Lecture on house policy and ideals 
Practice work on operations to be per- 
formed: 
Answering telephone 
Greeting visitors 
Delivering messages 


Information Clerk Book of instructions: 
Complete details of house organiza- 
tion policy 9 
Location of departments and their in- 
terrelation 
Methods of handling orders, receiving 


visitors, etc. 


Filing Clerk Class instruction: 
Demonstration method, followed by 
Practice method 
Card indexing 
Sorting 
Follow-up and tickler systems 
Alphabetic 
Numeric ~ 
Subject 
Geographic 
Visible filing 
Transferring 
Cross indexing 
Typists Standard instructions on: 
How to handle papers 
Care of machines 
Details of correct typing 
Style employed by house 


Stenographers Training course 





































Class for review, speed tests, etc. 
Dictating-Machine Training course: , 
Operators Care of machine and cylinders 


How to operate machines 
Use of dictation slips 
Lecture method 
Demonstration method 
Actual practice 
Correspondents Training course: 
Four to six weeks sufficient for ordinary 
work; longer for technical 
Adding-machine, comptom- Training course, or . 
eter, and calculating- instructions by representatives of 
machine operators manufacturer 


Figure 7. Methods of training office employes. Methods of training 

vary from simple demonstration by workers to classroom instructions 

with specially trained instructors. This table indicates the nature of 

instruction that has been found practicable in training for various 
office jobs. 
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In the small office, with fifty or less employes, the 
training program may very well consist of the prepara- 
tion of a manual, with standard-practice instructions. 
But it is usually advisable to have a method of making 
sure that employes read and study the manual and put 
into practice the instructions it contains. A definite 
school-like examination on the contents of the manual is 
found effective in some cases. 

As a company grows, it is likely to find in this matter 
of training a problem that calls for special arrangements, 
such as that of having an instructor or instructors com- 
petent in every sense of the word; or, if enough employes 
are under training at any one time, of forming group 
training classes and equipping classrooms and training 
laboratories. 


No office, large or small, can afford to ignore the need 
of training new employes in the performance of their 
various tasks. 


That is a management problem on which it pays to 
make a thoro investigation and to have a well-defined 
plan of procedure. 


Developing Employes for More Responsible Positions. 
Up to this point, training has been considered primarily 
from the viewpoint of fitting the new employe to his job. 
But it is, of course, equally important, as previously sug- 
gested, that management provide training and incentives 
to self-training for old employes. One of the primary 
principles of profitable business management, in fact, is 
that— ; 

Management shall definitely encourage its employes 
so to develop themselves that they can take on in- 
creasing responsibilities in the business. 

When a company extends its training to embrace this 
-second objective, the field of training becomes very broad 
‘and deep. ‘Training for higher executive positions, sup- 
‘plemental to the training secured from daily experience 
in a business, is usually best obtained from outside or- 
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ganizations that are specially equipped and experienced 
in supplying that supplemental training. But there are 
a few large organizations that attempt to supply it. 
Some banking houses, for example, conduct courses in 
business organization, loans and credits, and also give 
their employes training in basic subjects, such as princi- 
ples of economics, business finance, foreign exchange, for- 
eign languages, etc. Some insurance companies also give 
courses that are fundamental to success for executive 
workers in that line of business. A few large manufac- 
turers now offer courses in the basic principles of produc- 
tion, distribution, and accounting. 


In most cases, enrollment in these courses of training 
in basic subjects that underlie success in management is 
voluntary. Their purpose is to give ambitious employes 
opportunities to fit themselves for executive positions. 
They are usually given in the evening, and, in some cases, 
by correspondence. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
for example, has developed a complete correspondence 
course in business letter writing for all its correspondents. 


An arrangement that has proved effective in some cases 
is to include such training among the activities of an em- 
-ployes’ club. The management usually co-operates to 
the extent of advising with club officials and committees, 
giving credit and recognition to employes who complete 
the courses, and defraying the expense of conducting the 
courses in whole or in part. 


The Benefits of the Training Program. Training should 
be regarded not as an end in itself, but as one essential 
link in the chain of personnel activities. The benefits to 
be derived from training cannot be entirely separated 
from those accruing from the other phases of personnel 
work. But a well-organized program of training should 
bring about the following results: 


1. Performance of tasks in an approved and standard man- 
ner with a high rate of skill, speed, and accuracy. 


- 
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2. Improvement in the morale of employes due to better 
understanding of their work. 

3. Reduction in employe turnover on account of improved 
morale and more satisfactory performance. 

4, Smoother operation of departments because of shortening 
the learning period and minimizing the error rate. 

5. Creation of a competent, loyal, and reliable staff thru the 
development of employes to fill positions of higher rank. 


ORGANIZED LINES OF PROMOTION 


Thoro organization and competent direction of all em- 
ployment, placement, and training programs are essential 
if the fullest measure of success is to be secured from a 
comprehensive plan of promoting employes. 


The ideal policy for management to follow in many 
cases is to hire employes only for the minor positions, 
and then to encourage and train them for steady advance- 
ment to positions of responsibility. This policy serves 
well in attracting the right kind of applicants for the 
minor positions. It gives the management a better op- 
portunity to secure the best “raw material” for building 
up and maintaining its executive personnel. It also im- 
poses upon management the responsibility of providing 
training that is effective in developing many of its em- 
ployes into executive leaders. 

To place the employe in the type of work for which 
he is fitted, and to hold open to him a constant line 
of advancement with ample opportunities for train- 
ing and guidance all along the way, is a program most 
likely to encourage the worker to do his best for the 
company. 

Once the new employe has been hired after he has 
qualified as a person worthy of development and promo- 
tion, he should be watched to determine more fully what 
his special abilities and particular aptitudes are, and what 
greater responsibilities he could best be trained to handle. 

Psychological tests may prove useful here as well as 
in hiring. Periodic ratings of ability in accordance with 
a carefully worked out list of the qualities that enter into 
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real ability, will do much to place judgment as to ability 
and development on an organized, impersonal basis. 
Figure 8 gives such a list of qualities, with various grada- 
tions upon which the rating is based. Another factor is 





Name Number 


Rating Scale 

















Quality Rating {10 i Rating 6) Rating 
Personal Excellent Careless Objec- 
Appearance tionable 
Punctuality | Exception- Frequent- Usually 
al ly late 
Attendance | Perfect Frequent- 
ly ab- 
Energy Dynamic 
Initiative Resource- 
ful 
Speed Rapid 
Accuracy Very ac- Fairly de- 
curate pendable 
Health Excellent Fair 
Disposition Excellent Satisfac- Difficult 
tory 
Knowledge Expert Moderate Meager 





Total Rating 


Figure 8. Periodic rating card. By developing a list of desirable 

qualities such as those shown on this rating card, and rating the 

employe periodically, judgment as to an employe’s progress can be 

made more exactly than is likely to be the case when unanalytical 
judgments are made. 
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the progress record, as shown in Figure 9. This records 

in detail the progress of an employe thruout his service: 
Quite as important is the presence of an incentive in 

the form of definite prospects of promotion. Here again, 





PROGRESS RECORD 


Notes: 10 Min. rae: Min. 
Steno| Typing: 10 Min. Tat | Cler. 45 min. 












































eee (Errors: 2 Test Errors Test |_8 | 16 errors 
Date Department Classification Salary 
3- 2-24 HA Sales: Stenographer II $25.00 
6-22-24 T™ Inst. Stenographer II 25.00 
8- 5-24 T Inst. Secretary I 28.00 
Dismissed el Would We Re-employ? Yes 
Date Left Service 1-25-25 Left Own Accord |X| 
Reason for Leaving Illness of Mother Remarks Needed at home 








Figure 9. Progress record. On this card, the reverse of the applica- 

tion form shown in Figure 1, are recorded all changes in an employe’s 

status. This is the record of an employe hired as stenographer, Class 

II, who was transferred once, and promoted to position of secretary 

within five months. By transferring and promoting employes on the 

basis of such records, the management will be surer of rewarding for 
proved merit and ability. 


organization is desirable. The lines of promotion should 
be thoroly studied out in some such manner as follows: 


LINES OF PROMOTION 


From to First Step to » Second Step 
Office boy and 
messenger Collating Clerk General clerk 
Typist Dictating-machine Supervisor 
operator 
Junior clerical Comptometer operator Sliver 
Ledger Clerk Voucher clerk General bookkeeper 


Thus the natural lines of promotion from each position 
can be definitely set down on a master chart which shows 
the promotional steps for each job in the entire organiza- 
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tion. Altho promotion in some exceptional cases need 
not necessarily follow exactly the lines indicated on such 
a chart, yet with promotion along logical lines thus indi- 
cated, and with the development of means of checking 
the progress of employes by such methods as tests, 
ratings, and continuous records, errors in promotion aris- 
ing from guesswork and prejudiced human judgment can 
be considerably reduced. 


Employes should not only have the tremendous incen- 
tives of advancement within the department and pro- 
motions te superior positions as a reward for merit; 
they should also possess the assurance that all such 
advancements and transfers are based on impersonal 
and impartial ratings, in so far as that is possible. 


* * * * * * 


This executive manual has dealt with the selecting, 
placing, training, and promoting of office workers. The 
next executive manual will complete the study of office 
personnel by giving an analysis and appraisal of the vari- 
ous incentives to effort on the part of office employes— 
including not only the monetary incentives, but also 
those equally important incentives that go under the 
name of service to the workers. As in preceding pages, 
much of our training in providing effective incentives to 
good work, as covered in the next executive manual, will 
apply with equal weight in all departments of a business. 

Executive Problem 61, which follows, should be care- 
fully worked out before taking up Executive Manual 62. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 


use, so you need not send it in to the University. 


1. Would you recommend that the employment in- 
terviewer shake hands with each applicant? 


2. Is the manner in which a new employe is taught 
his first job (haphazardly, or thoroly and systematically) 
likely to determine the manner in which he will go about 
mastering subsequent jobs to which he may be trans- 
ferred or promoted? 


3. Which should have the final say on aceeptance or 
rejection of an applicant—the employment department? 
—the department manager? 





4. Two office managers are discussing the use of psy- 
chological tests. One of them is obtaining very good re- 
sults from certain tests he is using. He suggests that 
the second use them also. Can it be taken for granted 
that tests used satisfactorily by one office manager will 
prove satisfactory if used by another office? 





5. Is it always best to let some particularly efficient 
employe break in new employes upon a job? 





6. “Ability is everywhere. What is rare is oppor- 
tunity.” In your judgment, would such a view as this 
statement expresses make a practical basis upon which 
to build a placement and training program? ° 





7. “What do you do in your leisure hours?” Would 
this information be of value to an employment inter- 
viewer? 


eee eee 


8. In personnel planning, which should be the pri- 
mary objective: 
—the well-being of employes? i 
—increased profits to the company? O 
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Check 
Yes| No 
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9. The employment manager of a large wholesale 
house suggests that “Help Wanted” bulletin boards be 
placed thruout the building. On these, open positions 
will be listed with brief descriptions. The purpose is to 
keep employes informed of openings so that they can 
recommend their friends. Do you consider this a good 
plan? 


10. Can an employment manager be expected to 
know intimately the requirements of every job in a large 
office? 





11. A man is being interviewed for the position of 
employment manager by the general manager of a manu- 
facturing company. When asked what he knows about 
training methods, he replies that he has not concerned 
himself with training, that training is wholly outside his 
province. Would this answer impress you favorably if 
you were interviewing the man? 





12. Can workers be taught loyalty, the right attitude 
toward their fellow employes, and so on? 





13. The chief clerk of a large bank in a city of 200,000 
recommends to the president that arrangements be made 
with the school board for bank executives to visit the 

- schools several times a year, and for representatives of 
the commercial teaching staffs to visit the bank in re- 
turn. Does this appeal to you as a practical plan? 





14, A business house which has grown to the point 
where it must appoint an employment manager is un- 
decided whether to appoint some executive from within 
the organization or to go outside for an experienced em- 
ployment executive. There is no one within the organiza- 
tion with employment experience, but there are several 
capable executives for whom such an appointment would 
be a promotion. Would you appoint one of the execu- 
tives to the position? 


Or would you go outside the organization for a man 
with employment experience? 
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Executive Problem 61 
HIRING AND TRAINING IN THE OFFICE 


Organizing the Employment and Training 
Activities of an Insurance Office 


UNDER THE LASALLE ProsLem MetHop 


CwSCW9 


N one year a medium-sized office organiza- 

tion reduced its employe turnover 30 per 
cent, increased the average wage to employes 
substantially, yet lowered the amount of its 
total pay roll. This was accomplished largely 
thru the organization of an employment and 
training program. 

This executive problem will present to you a 
situation similar to the one which confronted 
this company. If you have mastered the prin- 
ciples contained in the executive manual, you 
will be able to recommend a program by which 
the difficulties described can be removed in this 
and in every other business. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 
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Executive Problem 61 


HIRING AND TRAINING IN THE OFFICE 


In three years the business of the National Standard 
Life Insurance Company has nearly doubled. Its home- 
office force has increased from 350 to 750 employes. Not- 
withstanding this growth the company has done very 
little toward organizing a plan for hiring and placing 
employes or for training them once they are hired. 


Present Facilities for Employing and Training. The one 
step taken has been to appoint a young man from the 
cashier’s office as employment manager. This. employ- 
ment manager has had no training nor experience in 
employment methods. His knowledge of the various jobs 
is limited. He has made a survey of the various office 
jobs, but this has been superficial. 

Because of these limitations he is able to do little more 
than weed out the obviously unfit and incompetent ap- 
plicants, and refer to the department managers those 
applicants who appear to possess the required aptitude 
and ability. 

As one executive puts it, “The employment depart- 
ment is little more than a glorified information desk.” 
Applicants’ claims and statements are taken pretty much 
at their face value. No tests are given other than very 
rudimentary performance tests for such work as filing 
and typing. Statements as to former employment are 
seldom verified; references are rarely followed up. In 
most cases the nerviest applicants and best talkers are 
the ones who obtain employment. 

Applicants are obtained chiefly thru employment 
agencies and help-wanted advertisements. 

When a new employe starts work, the employment 
manager simply introduces him to the manager of the 
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particular department and leaves it to the department manager to 
introduce him to his fellow workers. The employe is taught the job 
by some experienced employe who goes about this in his own way. 
No promotional plan has been developed. The employe must figure 
out the road of advancement for himself. 


The Present Unsatisfactory Situation. As a result of the lack 
of foresight as regards employment and training, the office is now 
facing the following rather acute situation. 

The rate of employment turnover is above 100 per cent. 

This means that the number of employes who leave during a 

year is greater than the average number of employes on the 

pay roll during the year. A major portion of these leave 
without stating a reason or expressing dissatisfaction, but 
seem to be alert to take positions elsewhere. 

Many. of the employes are not well adapted to this type of 

work, Many of them border on the factory type. 

The company has the reputation of being a poor company to 

work for. There is no waiting list of applicants. 

Often applicants who have answered blind advertisements 

fail to show up for an interview, once the identity of the 

company is revealed. Some refuse to apply to the company 
for work when referred to it by employment bureaus. 

Employes do not have the right attitude toward their work.” 

They are given no vision as to their future. Employes on 

the same class of work are paid at different rates, even in 

the same department. There is a “don’t care” and “as long 
as I get by” spirit thruout the organization. 

Standards of work are low. As an example, typists and 

stenographers make many mistakes in spelling and punctua- 

tion; since no standards as to letter forms have been set, 
company correspondence is slipshod in appearance. 

The frequent turnover makes it impossible to keep junior 

clerks and other beginners, such as office boys, mail sorters, 

and the like, long enough in one position to learn to handle 
the work competently. 


The Problem. You are asked to analyze the situation that the 
National Standard Life Insurance Company is facing, and to recom- 
mend measures for correcting these conditions. 

This will involve outlining an employment and training program 
for the office force which is similar to that of almost any large busi- 
ness organization. It includes office boys, messengers, mail clerks, 
file clerks, both card and correspondence file girls, computing-machine 
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operators, tabulating-machine operators, key-punch operators, report 
clerks, record clerks, ledger clerks, cashier's assistants, statistical 
clerks, accountants, junior clerks, and general clerks. 

The working papers contain an outline that will serve as a guide 
both in analyzing the situation and in outlining the steps for estab- 
lishing a satisfactory employment and training plan. The executive 
report will contain a description of the plan by which this situation 
was actually—and effectually—remedied. 
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